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New Touring Sedans, with Built-in Trunk 


New among the Ford body styles for this year are the Tupor and Forpor Tourtnc Sepans. Their beauty, comfort, 
safety, V-8 performance and economy make them popular, practical family cars. . . . The built-in trunk accents the 
length of these Touring Sedans and solves the luggage problem. It locks securely and is rain-proof and dust-proof. The 
large opening makes it easy to get luggage in and out. . . . The Ford Touring Sedans are upholstered in a choice of 
Bedford Cord or Wool Suede, with taupe color appointments to match. Everything is distinctively new and modern, 
. . . Four especially important features are the V-8 engine, Center-Poise riding comfort, all-steel body and Safety 


Glass throughout at no extra cost. V-8 power and smoothness mean more enjoyable motoring. Three years on the 





road in the service of a million and a half owners have proved that the Ford V-8 is the most economical Ford ever built. 
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SALUTE 
to App omaltox 


eis t Malone 


ECAUSE of a kindred experience, because of having worn 
the uniform of their country, there is a bond of friend- 
liness and respect between the survivors of the Grand 
Army of the Republic and members of The American 

Legion. Along with it is a profound deference which the latter 
are glad to pay always to the G. A. R. 

This relation is expressed uniquely by the Appomattox Anni- 
versary Dinner sponsored in Minneapolis by Theodor Petersen 
Post of the Legion. For six years the post has invited all Grand 
Army men and other Civil War 
veterans living in the city to be 
its guests on the evening of 
April oth, commemorative of 
the ending of the war for the 
Union marked by the surrender 
of General Lee’s army. 

Members of the post call for 
their guests, take them to the 
meeting place, see to their com- 
fort during the evening and 
drive them home afterwards. 
A short program of short speech- 
es, music and other entertain- 
ment follows the dinner, and the 
guests are back home before ten 
o'clock. 

How well the members of the 
Grand Army speak in public, 
have been doing so these many 
decades! They will tell you that 
this proficiency is largely out- 
growth of practice at meetings 
of their posts, leading to a skill 
augmented, of course, by the 
other opportunities for expres- 
sion that have come to them 
often in their long lives. It is 
being remarked in many com- 
munities in America that taking 
part in the activities of their 
Legion posts is doing a like serv- 


Samuel R. Van Sant, Governor of Minnesota from 
1901 to 1905 and former National Commander of the 
Grand Army, shows Elmer R. Wicklund of Theodor 
Petersen Post, who originated the Post’s annual 
Appomattox Dinner, the scrapbook containing greet- 
ings conveyed to him on his ninetieth birthday 
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ice for World War veterans, helping them to find themselves, to 
develop poise and confidence, to think on their feet, to state views 
pleasingly and effectively. 

At the Appomattox Day dinners, those soldiers of the early 
sixties regularly show their hosts how to make good speeches. 
One recalls as typical the account of a cherished experience given 
by R. A. Becker, assistant adjutant general, G. A. R., Depart- 
ment of Minnesota. He had met Abraham Lincoln. Mr. Becker 
said: 

“T enlisted at fourteen with my father in Company K, 26th 
Wisconsin Infantry, August 1, 1862. Our regiment was sent east 
to join the Army of the Potomac. We were stationed for a while 
near Washiugton, on the town side of the river, and could do a 
little sightseeing. One day I walked over, with a couple of boys 
from my company of about my age, to see the White House. 
While we were standing before it, the President came out. 





“We knew him at once, of course. As he drew near, we came 
to salute. We were in uniform. He stopped and shook hands 
all around, putting his left hand on the shoulder of each of us in 
turn. 

‘“Aren’t you boys pretty young to (Continued on page 52) 
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Whether you’ve made it in Par or why they are America’s favorites— 
whether you’ve flubbed a few first im sales. Whether you buy a 
drives, you can always anticipatea drink or a bottle— 

pleasant 19th hole with Seagram’s 
on the table. One taste of Seagram’s 
Crown Whiskies will show you Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


Seagram's Crown 


& Dlended Whiskies BP 


And you will enjoy SEAGRAM’S “V.O.”. . SEAGRAM’S “83”. . SEAGRAM’S “ANCIENT BOTTLE” 
RYE .. SEAGRAM’S BOURBON .. Bottled in Bond under Canadian Government Supervision 
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AN @ 

writers 

have re- 

ferred to 

America as a melting 
pot. In a certain 
sense the Veterans 
Hospital at Legion, 
Texas, sixty miles 
from San Antonio, 
where I until recently 
was one of four hun- 
dred patients, is a 
melting pot, too. For 
here a cosmopolitan 
stream of the dis- 
abled come and go. 
From the ranches, 
from the villages and 
from the cities, not 
only of Texas but also 
from neighboring 
States, they come 
with two points, at 
least, in common. All 
have served in the 
armed forces of Uncle 
Sam; all are enroled 
for medical treatment. 


In this hospital melting pot it is always encouraging to observe 
those who help their fellow-patients. For as the average patient 
progresses as a result of treatment, his gratitude naturally causes the post. I know of one patient who 
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GOOD 


B sy Albert Curtis 





They call it “visiting the sick” when a patient who can walk pays 

a call on one who can’t at the Veterans Hospital at Legion, Texas, 

and it’s one of the finest of the customs observed by the ex-service 

men quartered there. Here’s the infirmary, which houses a 

quarter of the four hundred patients. At top of page, occupa- 
tional therapy takes a practical turn 
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him to lend a helping 
hand. Amusingly, the 
ambulant patient of 
this classification sel 
dom refers to himself 
as “sick” and when he 
roams casually into the 
Infirmary and non- 
ambulant wards he 
calls this “visiting the 
sick.” 

This “visiting the 
sick” is an _ inspira- 
tional service. For a 
word of courage or 
timely sympathy, a 
kind deed, even to the 
neighborly gesture of 
giving up the home- 
town paper, does much 
for the sick man. Every 
expression of friendli- 
ness always hits the 
bull’s-eye. 

Time and again | 
have been deeply im- 
pressed by witnessing 
such acts among the 
patients—an ambulant 


patient pushing a wheel-chair so that a less fortunate buddy can 
enjoy the Texas sunshine or attend the twice-weekly movies on 
(Continued on page 50) 
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R.G. Kirk 


CTING with joy on a McAlpin invitation, I had come to 

their enchanting place along the Susquehanna to end 

a week in the good company of Bill, his lovely wife, his 

husky youngsters, his outdoor handball court, his river, 

and his famous kennel of Newfoundland dogs. Bill, as you will 

observe, had everything. He even had a big flat boat, bought 

from a dredging company, anchored out from his house, mid- 

stream. We had kicked off handball shoes and swum 

for it, the river like cool silk against our sweating bodies. 

We had gone off the spring board once or twice, and now 

lay on the deck, concealed by the boat’s low sides, en- 
gaged in going native. 

“You’d better get this stuff in little doses,’ Bill ~ 
McAlpin warned, indulging in a luxurious stretch that 
threatened to unjoint his own tanned carcass. ‘“Time to 
roll over, fellah. You’re done on the bottom.” 

I followed Bill’s advice. Can there be anything better 
than a sun-bath after a sweat at handball and a swim, 
with Bill McAlpin telling you about his dogs? 

“You say Newfoundland dogs can swim below the 
surface?”’ I asked Bill. 

“‘Sure,’’ Bill said. ‘‘Shipmate can go to bottom here, 
and stay down long enough to give you jitters if you’ve 
never seen him work . . . Here Mate! Here Mate!... 
Where is that doggone walrus, anyhow?”’ 

Shipmate, the finest of his kind, had swum out to the 
flat with us. But he hadn’t come aboard. A half mile 
swim scarcely got Shipmate started. And he had been 
sporting about out there in the middle of the river, 
coming back to the flat every now and then to tell us, 
with his great, deep-mouthed bark, that the water was 
fine—and to hurry up and come in before he got the 
river all used up. 

Again we heard him. 

“Hey you!” shouted Bill. “Stop shooting off. This 
isn’t the Fourth of July. Come out of that river, you’ve 
got web feet now. What are you trying to do? Sprout 
yourself a dorsal fin, or something? Here! You come 
up on this boat.” 

I raised my head and looked up stream, toward the 
sound of Mate’s last bark. But Bill said, “Oh no. Not that end. 
He’s far too good a riverman for that. The current might pull 
him under if he tried it there.”’ 

So I watched the down-stream end of the boat, and presently 
a huge wet paw reached up, and a thick pastern hooked the low 
deck’s edge. Then one muscular forearm slid forward, and its 
mate, bringing the friendly high-domed head in view. 

A sudden surge of powerful shoulders, for all the world like 
a man doing the push-up on the horizontal bar, and Shipmate 
had joined the sun worshippers. 

He gave himself the grandest shake; not all of him at once, 
but starting from the front end, and progressing backward— 
like the world economic conference. His head and shoulders had 
become entirely quiet while his back end still vibrated, showering 
water. Then he spoke his mind in no uncertain terms concerning 
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RIVER 


\ ives Newfoundland a mighty dog is he, 

but your bulldog is no slouch when it comes 
to mixing it up. So Shipmate the shaggy and old 
Thunderhead the pugnose were in it up to their 
eyebrows when the Susquehanna, swollen with 
the melted snow from the mountains, took a hand 
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landlubbers in general, and such 
punk, so-called swimmers in par- 
ticular as climbed out on a dog be- 
fore he had a chance to wet his 
bathing suit clear through. 

“Aw, can the racket,’ Bill 
growled, “before I get you sentenced 
three weeks in a hot dog stand with 
a muzzle on . . . Now watch him do 
his act.” 

“Go down, Mate,’”’ Bill said to 
the dog. And overboard he went, and disappeared. 

The bottom was eight feet below us. 

“Great Scot!’’ I said, after what seemed about ten minutes. 
“T never knew the breed had gills.” 
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“‘He’ll be up after a while,” Bill prophesied. ‘‘He’s hunting for 
a water-logged stick to prove he’s been on bottom. There she 
blows! Suffering catfish! What’s he got? If it’s not a rod and 
reel! I wonder how long some unlucky fisherman has been 
mourning the loss of that.” 

And sure enough, it was a splendid set of tackle. 

“Some U-boat!’ I said. “Let him submerge again. Maybe 
he’ll come up with a grand piano. Tell him to dive, Bill, will you. 
I want to go down with him.” 

It was beautiful to watch him underneath the water, through 
the shimmering clearness of the summer Susquehanna. Hind 
quarters raised a bit, to hold the big inflated barrel of his chest 
down, he swam along, a huge, black, glistening water thing, his 
forefeet stirring little puffs of sand along the river’s bottom. He 
saw me and came to me, and I reached out and touched his 
handsome head. Maybe it was the current waved his tail; but 
I like to think he wagged it. To me an episode uncannily de- 
lightful, to him it seemed entirely usual, for without ado he 
turned and swam away, searching for something else to bring up 
to the surface. I followed him a little, but the river bed showed 
only sparkling sand, shot through with flakes of shining black, 
the coal brought down from washeries at Wilkes-Barre, a hundred 
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A flashing bolt of merciless 
white lightning struck Shipmate 


IWlustration by 
Gorrest C.Crooks 


miles or so above. So, soon 
the searching dog out- 
swam me and changed to 
a vague dark blur far 
ahead; and long before he found a sunken piece of tree root, my 
lungs had forced me to the surface. 

“How long can he stay down?”’ I asked. 

“T’ve never timed him longer than three minutes,’’ Bill said. 
“But he has been down longer. His longest time, I didn’t clock 
him. I was too busy praying... 
unaccustomed as J am... I think 
you’ve got about enough ultra 
violets for your first bouquet. 
Pull on your gee-string, and we'll 
amble back.” 

We ambled leisurely to shore, 
with Shipmate going round and 
round us like a cooper round a 
cask. At last Bill said, “Land 
ho! Here’s bottom,” and stood 
up. 
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We waded out and walked across tinted gravel and a bit of 
velvet lawn to Bill’s bath houses. Before them was a little porch 
which overlooked the lovely Susquehanna, and which was 
furnished with old comfortable wicker which had drained the 
bathing suit of many a dripping occupant. Pipes and tobacco, 
cigarettes and matches lay upon a table. I told you, didn’t I, 
that Bill had everything. We dropped into the chairs and utterly 
relaxed. Shipmate stood in the river up to his barrel of a chest 
and voiced his protests that the swim was over. 

I said, “Nice folks, Newfoundlands.”’ 

Bill said, “Yes. Lots of character. You get to love them.” 

Newfoundland people use an advertising phrase which cer- 
tainly calls for lots of character. They say, “The only dog capable 
of magnanimity.’’ A very considerable half dozen words. I 
repeated them to Bill. 

“Few enough humans are capable of magnanimity,” I said. 
“Pretty stiff specifications for a breed of dogs. You’re sure that 
the Newfoundland can live up to them?” 

“Want an example?”’ Bill asked. 

Did I want an example? My chair became the most settled- 
back-in chair in all the history of furniture. 

“Down river half a mile or so,” Bill said, “the Wallers live. 
They have an English bulldog.” 

Aha! Old Sourmug! A most particular friend. This promised 
well. 

“He is a regular,”’ Bill said. ‘Grand specimen. Bred in the 
purple. His people, come down from old Pennsylvania Ger- 
man pioneers, call him Der alte Donnerkopf—Old Thunderhead. 
You must see him. We’ll walk down there tomorrow; take all 
the dogs along fora run. But a year ago we would have had to 
leave Shipmate at home. A year ago the Donnerkopf and Ship- 
mate were deadly enemies.” 

Right here I interrupted. “Let me get this straight. Once they 
were enemies?”’ 

“Mortal,” said Bill. 

“And now—?”’ 

“Damon and Pythias; David and Jonathan; ham and eggs,” 
said Bill. 

Something was all wrong here. A bulldog almost never starts a 
fight. But what a finisher! When some dog goes to all the trou- 
ble to make himself a bulldog enemy, he has made himself an 
enemy till death. From their first battle, henceforward and for- 
ever, the bulldog will fly at the other dog instanter, annihilation 
bent, whenever or wherever they may meet. 

I explained this carefully to Bill. 

Bill said, ““No exceptions? Suppose the bulldog found his 
enemy magnanimous!”’ 

A lot of use, talking bulldog to a Newfoundland man! 

“Why dogs of two such friendly and good natured breeds as 
bulldog and Newfoundland should be enemies,” Bill resumed, 
“T’ll never tell you. Old Donnerkopf never went to 
the mat with any other dog in my kennels. But 
with Shipmate—wow! I have no explanation. 
Maybe there was a lady. You know how that is 
yourself. Or maybe there had arisen some more 
delicate misunderstanding, such as who should roll 
first in an excellent cadaver, say a chicken, odori- 
ferous and long defunct. 

“At any rate, Fritz Waller, strolling up river to- 
ward my place one day, looking for his dog Donner- 
kopf, came upon a whirling mess of fur and gore, 
and risking an arm down into it, came up with a bull- 
dog’s tail in his hands, attached to which was Don- 
nerkopf. Attached to Donnerkopf was Shipmate. 
But Fritz had tackled many a job like that before, 
and so he managed to pry that couple hundred pounds of canine 
fury into separate chunks. But from that day forward, when they 
met, that pair of dogs exploded into instant battle. 

“Fritz Waller and I tried every scheme we could devise to 
make the two dogs friends. I think perhaps I could have made 
the grade with Shipmate. Newfoundlands make peace easily. 
But not a chance with Old Thunderhead. And, since he felt that 
way about it—well, a Newfoundland likes a good scrap just as 
well as the next dog. The only way we could have persuaded that 
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pair to bury the hatchet would have been in each other’s head 
. . . But you’ve been through all that stuff, many a time, I’ll 
venture,”’ added Bill. 

“Bill,” I said, “if ever you should stumble upon a method of 
making a bulldog change his mind once he has made it up to 
back an enemy through the Gates Ajar, I wish you’d let me in on 
gg 

“Simple,” stated Bill. ‘You drown the bulldog!” 

“‘Wouldn’t it be less bother,’’ I inquired, “to shoot him?” 

“Shooting’s a bit too thorough,” Bill explained. “The drown- 
ing must be done in moderation. As in the case of Donnerkopf 
versus Shipmate.”’ 

“At Harrisburg,” Bill proceeded, (that’s where Bill has law 
offices, about a half-hour drive down river from his place) “at 
Harrisburg we have a gorgeous river front. A flight of concrete 
steps, miles long, runs down the bank into the Susquehanna. 
And close along these steps are anchored, here and there, strings 
of canoe houses, built on low sand-dredging flats, like the one I 
have out there. I keep a craft in one of them. I often take a 
little shot of sun at noon, and maybe a short swim, if the day’s 
work gives me time. 

“One morning I took Shipmate down to town with me, to 
leave him with the veterinary. He had been shaking his head, 
and shaking it again. Ear trouble, I suspected, such as human 
swimmers offen get. And so it was. 

“At noon I saw the doctor. ‘Drop this stuff into his ear ac- 
cording to directions,’ the veterinary told me, ‘and bring him 
in again in three days. Meantime keep him out of the water till 
I get this thing cleared up.’ 

“Yeh,” I said. ‘Keep his feet dry—like a salmon’s.” 

“All right,’ the veterinary warned. ‘He’s your dog. But 
I’ve known people with swimmer’s ear to end up with a mastoid 
operation.’ 

“And so it was my job,”’ Bill said, “to keep that old porpoise 
out of his natural element. For the first lesson, then, I took him 
down to the canoe houses at the noon hour that day. 

“A week of heavy rains up-state had raised the river to a swift, 
unusual summer flood. I pointed up the muddy, rushing water. 
‘See all that wet stuff, Mate?’ I said to the dog, who was stand- 
ing with me on the prow of the up-stream flat in the long string 
of boathouses. ‘Well, you old amphibian, that’s all been put 
there especially for you to stay the hell out of!’ 

‘‘And as he looked up at me, every faculty concentrated on the 
business of trying to understand the orders I was giving him 
about this mighty river that he loved—as he stood there, head 
up, totally unprepared, all of his throat exposed, a flashing bolt 
of merciless white lightning struck him; and death was at his 
wind-pipe! 

“Above the savage snarl of Shipmate I heard a voice, Fritz 
Waller’s, crying, ‘Grab them! Grab them, Bill! Before they 
both go overboard!’ 

“Fritz Waller has a weakness. When 
his dog begs especially hard to go 
along in the morning, Fritz often takes 
him to the office. The Donnerkopf is 
a first class business man, Fritz claims; 
sleeps by a desk piled full of work as 
soundly as the best of them. And fate 
had arranged that this day Donner- 
kopf had come along to town; and 
naturally, with fate still on the job, 
Fritz Waller had decided, with such 
splendid swimming company at hand, 
on the fun of a noon-hour crawl across 
the swollen river to a big island, quar- 
ter mile from shore, and back, attended by his friend and fellow 
water-dog, Der alte Donnerkopf. 

“And so the bulldog, swashbuckling on ahead of Fritz, had 
crossed the gangway to the line of boat houses, smelled out his 
foe, and with all the reluctance of a heaved hand grenade, ex- 
ploded into what he planned to make the last round of this quar- 
terless, joyous battle. 

“And the last round it proved. The thick throat ruff of Ship- 
mate was all that saved him from sure death. The bulldog 
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Thunderhead was out, clean gone, as dead as he will ever be this side the Pearly Gates 


missed a fatal hold. But Shipmate knew instinctively just how 
close it was to fatal. He knew as well as we the ruthless strength 
of bulldog neck and shoulders. He knew the danger in the dread- 
ful gathering of those thews, the cruel backward jerk, the pitiless 
forward surge, with which a bulldog, once he has finally made 
connections, gathers the issue of battle at last, after punishment 
long endured, into the deadly vise of his bull-pinning jaws. 
Instinctively Shipmate knew that he dared not let the bulldog get 
set for the fraction of a second. He dared not let his enemy im- 
prove his hold. He had to shake him off before fatigue arrived, 
as it arrived in ancient days to savage bulls which this im- 
placable small dog used finally to bring to earth. Shipmate knew 
his salvation. His salvation was to keep the bulldog in the air. 

“And so, as the great bulls used to do, Shipmate tried to toss 
him loose. Like a mad bull he swung and reared and lunged. 
No panic in those frantic whirlings. Cool, furious action. And, 
trying with all his strength and brains to shake his enemy loose, 
at the end of one wild twist, the big Newfoundland lost his bal- 
ance. The sixty-pound bulldog, whipping out, jerked Shipmate 
off his feet, and with a mighty splash the-two of them went whirl- 
ing off the up-stream end of the flat, into the swollen river. 

““My heart turned lead. I knew, Fritz knew, what could not 
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help but happen. The river, high and swift, pulled taut the 
anchor cables of the long string of square-nosed flats, and swept 
beneath the sloping up-stream end, with a wicked, sucking sound. 

“They were dead dogs! Even if Donnerkopf let go, they were 
dead dogs! And let go? Donnerkopf? 

“With one thought Fritz and I flung ourselves down on the 
prow of the river flat, reaching back under it to get the hold on 
either of the dogs which we had tried in vain to get during the 
milling of that wild half minute. In vain again. The current 
swept them out of reach back under us. We lay and watched the 
water drag the heads of those two splendid animals down under- 
neath the house-boat’s bottom. Shipmate, still strong—the 
fight had lasted such a little while—Shipmate still fresh and 
scarcely winded, tried gallantly to stem the current with his drag- 
ging load. But it was no use. He was looking up at me, asking 
me to help, as he got drawn under, struggling to the end. But I 
give you my word for this: when old Thunderhead went down, he 
wasn’t looking to his master, Fritz, for help. He didn’t want any 
help. He wasn’t looking at anyone. That bulldog’s eyes were 
closed, and on his grim mug was a look of actual content. 

“A bulldog’s grip,” philosophized Bill McAlpin, “is something 
pretty sweet. The old heroic bull’s nose (Continued on page 58) 
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Henry Lester 
Smuith— 


President, National Education 
Association of the United States 


T IS amazing how few people ever wonder 
how our country happens to supply school- 
ing to its children and its young people. 
We accept it with even less surprise than 

we accept the free air and free water of the filling 
stations. As far as any of us can remember, 
schools have always been supported by public 
funds and have always been open to boys and 
girls up through college age. Yet by no means 
do all nations offer these privileges to their citi- 
zens. Why should we? 

If you should study some of those phases of 
history which are seldom included in the text- 
books, you would learn why the people of the 
United States have universal schooling at the 


INCE the very enception of The American Legion 
there has existed a strong bond of common interest 

and effective co-operation between organized American 
veterandom and the National Education Association 
of the United States. Both organizations see in our 
public schools, as Dr. Smith expresses it, “an agency 
supported with tax money because they are necessary to 
the continuance of our form of government.’ It is for 
this reason (again in Dr. Smith’s words) that “the 
service men and women of the World War, with their 
keen interest in the maintenance of American institu- 
tions, find an especial interest in their schools and 
educational standards.” In the accompanying article 
he discusses, out of the depth of an experience of nearly 
forty years that has made him a national authority on 
pedagogy and its problems, a situation affecting teacher 





public expense. This government of ours was 
frankly an experiment at the outset. Nothing 
like it had ever been tried on the same scale. It 
was of, by, and for the people. Government by 
the people was commonly believed impossible. 

The founders of our nation saw that the sole hope of main- 
taining any democratic form of government lay in having a cit- 
izenry so educated and so informed that it could judge wisely, and 
vote with discrimination, on questions of public import. Similar 
experiments in the past had failed because of incompetent elec- 
torates. People who can read and write cannot be so easily de- 
ceived by demagogues. People who do read and write exchange 
opinions and spread information. Statesmen of those early days 
decided that this country must have what no other nation had had 
since the Dark Ages, a population able to read and to write and 
to formulate decisions on information obtained through their own 
eyes. Which is how the American public school system was born. 

The public schools are, therefore, an agency supported with tax 
money because they are necessary to the continuance of our form 
of government. This is the reason and the excuse for taxing 
everyone, whether or not they have children, for the schooling 
of all of the children within our borders. It is why the service 
men and women of the World War, with their keen interest in the 
maintenance of American institutions, find an especial interest in 
their schools and educational standards. 

Also, this is why it is so serious a breach of professional ethics 
for any teacher to take advantage of his position to advance ideas 
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and pupil alike that has always been well to the 
forefront among the concerns of The American Legion 


tending to overthrow our form of government. After all, a 
teacher is a public servant whose salary is paid from tax money 
that he may safeguard the institutions that we treasure. It is 
hardly necessary to enlarge on the bad taste and breach of faith 
when he turns on our institutions and attempts to destroy them. 
When he becomes convinced that our form of government should 
be replaced by some other form through overthrow, then his 
place is outside the school system designed to continue this form 
of government. 

In print and in speeches frequent reference is made to what is 
termed the widespread existence of radicalism among teachers 
everywhere from the grade schools through the universities 
Some sincere patriots are genuinely alarmed about this. They 
seem to dream nightmares of our children filled with the doctrines 
of the soviets. They foresee a generation taught to think like so 
many young Russians. Behind all of this, of course, they visual 
ize a great corps of teachers of red persuasion. 

If I cannot become quite so overwrought at the prospect, it is 
certainly not because I sympathize with teachers who are advo 
cates of communism. Nor do I wish for this country any form 
of government so differeat from that under which it has pro- 
gressed so satisfactorily for 150 years that it cannot be attained 
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by the orderly processes provided for in 
our Constitution and our laws. Rather, I 
do not believe that there is anywhere near 
the number of radical teachers that the 
alarmists would have us think. Nor do I 
believe that most of the teachers who are 
considered radical are really entitled to this 
label. To me a genuine radical is one who 
has a definite picture of the form of govern 
ment that he wants, a form totally differ 
ent from our own. He wishes to attain this 
Utopia of his by revolution. He has 
thought through the problem to the extent 
of seeing its implications of bloodshed and 
suffering, yet he does not draw back from 
the consequences. 

In almost any large educational institu 
tion where there exists a group of teachers 
commonly considered radical, I dovbt 
whether even from this small group you 
can sift out more than a tiny proportion 
who are genuine radicals by the above 
definition. The others vary from those 
who have an undigested accumulation of 
other people’s theories on through those 
considered communists because at some 
time or other they attempted to give their 
pupils a fair statement of what advantages 
the Russians claim for their form of govern 
ment. (These latter may, on previous 
and successive days, have tried to do as 
much to clear their students’ conceptions 
of what Mussolini thinks about Fascism, 
Hitler about Nazism, and Stanley Bald 
win about parliamentary government.) 

Many of these academic radicals are 
very young. As such, the chances are that 
most of them will eventually modify their 
present ideas. The French have a saying 
I quote it from memory, and probably not 
with verbatim accuracy—that any man 
worth his salt is a socialist at twenty and a 
conservative at forty. Therein is com- 
pressed a truth which is almost daily 
brought home to anyone who, like myself, 
has spent a lifetime at teaching and has 
seen hundreds of young firebrands settle 
down to become good fathers and mothers, 
members of their community both practi 
cal and progressive 

Not long ago a friend told me of sitting 
among the audience in a meeting in a dis 


“A proper function of teaching is 
to imbed ideals in youthful minds. 
Another proper function is to lay 
the foundation for intelligent, in- 
dependent thinking” 


tant university town where the subject of 
discussion was close to the borderline of 
radicalism. Most of the speakers were 
identified with the local college. One very 
young instructor whose remarks bordered 
on the seditious was afterwards identified 
as the son of a successful banker, going 
through a familiar type of temporary re- 
bellion against an (Continued on page 54) 
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A WAR BABY 
(Comes HOME 


ZB OY jacqueline Heinzen— 


HEY tell me that back in 

1918 and 1919, two mil- 

lion American boys in 

olive-drab flirted with 
two million French girls and 
when blue eyes smiled into brown 
eyes eight thousand marriages 
resulted. 

From those eight thousand 
war-time marriages of “dough- 
boys” and ‘“mademoiselles,” a 
new generation of ten thousand 
war-babies was born. French 
blood was mixed with American 
blood in these ten thousand 
babies, but all of us are Ameri- 
can. I say “us,” because I am a 
war-baby; I am an American. 
My father was a blue-eyed lieu- 
tenant, my mother was a brown- 
eyed mademoiselle who was 
driven from Paris with her par- 
ents by the “Gros Bertha.” 

I am an American. I have been 
registered as an American on the 
records of the United States Con- 
sulate in Paris ever since that 
dawn, August 30, 1919, when I 
was born. I am the first war 
baby born to one of those blue 
eye—brown eye marriages of the 
A. E. F. 

Yet until a few months ago, I 
was an American expatriate. 
Now I am an American of Ameri- 
ca. At fifteen years I have made, 
alone, my first voyage to 
America. Christopher Columbus, 443 years ago, could not have 
been any more thrilled than I was to “discover” America in my 
turn. 

During four months of the summer of 1934, I traveled over 
America. I met my American cousins, aunts and uncles. I 
learned to speak American idioms and I knocked the edge off my 
French accent. In those four months I changed many of the ideas 
about life which I had absorbed during my fifteen years of life 
in Paris. I saw the folly of many of the conceptions of the Old 
World. I breathed in the air of America and I was transformed 
into an American girl. 

Today I am more proud than ever to be an American. I am 
proud that my mother was French, but I am prouder still that 
my own first spark of life came overseas with the A. E. F. I 
have had an opportunity to contrast the life of children in 
America and children in Europe—a sharp contrast because by a 
simple, but rough, voyage of six days I was able to move out of 


Virginia. 


I2 


_ 





Jacqueline a l’américaine in Wheeling, West 
The first baby registered at the 
American consulate in Paris in an A. E. F. mar- 
riage, at fifteen she made her first visit to her 
father’s homeland last summer. 

as American as he is 


the Old World into the New. I 
can summarize my impressions in 
a single phrase, which I address to 
all American children: “Be proud 
and glad that you are Ameri- 
cans.” 

There are still five thousand of 
us war-babies in France, children 
whose American fathers settled 
down over here and cut most ties 
with home to satisfy our French 
mothers’ rather insistent desire to 
stay close to their own families. 
Only a very few of these five 
thousand have ever gone “home”’ 
to America. Many of the five 
thousand cannot speak a word of 
English; they have never heard 
of Babe Ruth or George Washing- 
ton, George Cohan or Abraham 
Lincoln. Their knowledge of 
America does not go much be- 
yond the Hollywood films which 
reach France. 

There are several hundred of 
these American war-babies who 
never will see “home,” for scores 
of doughboys who picked French 
brides grew rapidly tired of their 
wartime romance. Many slipped 
away for an unknown destination 
overseas, leaving their American 
youngsters behind to be brought 
up as French children in the em- 
bittered atmosphere of the French 
family-in-laws. 

Others found no work in 
France, drifted back to America and haven’t yet got around to 
coming back to their families in France. Some French war- 
brides who accompanied their soldier husbands back to America 
grew homesick and cried and cried until their exasperated hus- 
bands grew tired of the flood of tears and sent their French brides 
and offspring back to France. 

Hundreds of these French brides who flirted with the A. E. F. 
and were smilingly happy as they stood before the mayor to 
pledge their troth with a rancher from Texas, a factory-hand from 
Ohio, a farmer from Iowa have grown bitter against America since 
they were deserted. Some of the others bravely try to raise their 
children as Americans; some work all day long to pay for the 
heavy cost of rearing these children comfortably. Others, less 
courageous, married again or moved in with their French families 
and their children are lost to America and America to them for- 
ever. 

Most of these war babies are as distinctly American as sky- 
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The Heinzen family group 
also includes Peter, aged ' + 
eight. Right, the honeymoon 
of Lieutenant Heinzen and his 
bride was spent in LeMans 


scrapers are. Most are tow-headed 
youngsters just like those I saw along 
the railways between New York and ; 
Chicago. I am a red-head with freck- {f p H 
les, an almost unpardonable sin in ts 
France. i 








For the time being these ten thousand 








war-babies are all American citizens— é : 
at least until we come of age at 21. At ye 
that time we all remain Americans un- 
less we voluntarily opt for French 
citizenship. If any of the boy war- 
babies do opt for French nationality, 
they will be subject to conscript service 
in the French army. I am the oldest of 
this war harvest; so that within six 
years I must make up my mind. I 
might say that there never was any 
doubt—I am an American. 

The American Legion in France is 
made up largely of these American boys 
who married French women and re- 
mained over here. Many went into 
business of their own, and all are happy. 
Some have become millionaires—in 
francs—and some others are down on 
their luck. The Legion looks after its 
own in need, but the Legion does an 
even greater job than that. 

Paris Post of the Legion is now 
schooling hundreds of these war-babies in American history, 
American ideas and traditions. These children who never have 
had the opportunity to travel “home” have no idea what it is 
like. To them America is still a dreamland; to many, French 
comes more easily and more naturally to their tongues than Eng- 
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lish does. My brother, Peter, now eight, and I spoke French for 
years before we could speak English. My daddy always speaks 
French around the house—not very good French, it must be ad- 
mitted—but we have both learned English so that today we 
speak one language as well as the other. 

For years, or as far back as I can remember, there has been a 
procession of visitors from America through my home. My 
grandmother came out from Ohio and made seven round trips to 
France to be with us. From all these visitors, I gained a mental 
picture of what America was like and yet, today, I know that I 
under-estimated it. 

To the average child in France, America is the land of bluff and 
wonders. In school all French children learn about Indians and 
Niagara Falls, cowboys and great factories. I had in my own mind 
a mental picture of prairies in and around New York. I did not 
hope to see any Indians but I had no doubt that only a few miles 
from New York I would see cowboys. Many times when my 
daddy talked about buildings one hundred stories high, I thought 
he had his tongue in his cheek. I was willing to admit that per- 
haps there were buildings as high as ten stories. 

But I came and I was conquered. I left my French school in 
May and sailed June sixth by the J/e de France. It was raining, 
but it was not rain which wet my cheeks as I stood on the deck 
and waved to mother and daddy and Peter there on the dock at 
Le Havre. I cried in torrents, in cascades, in tidal waves, because 
that is the custom when anyone travels in France. Six seasick 
days and I was barely able to sit up and smile for the ships-news 
men and photographers who came on at Quarantine to question 
me and make me pose. 

“Cock your knees, kid, and smile at the sky,” one of the photog- 
raphers said to me as he sat me on a guard-rail. I must admit that 
I did not understand a word he said. The accent was so different 

from my text books. I 

mr was not surprised when I 

os in read in the afternoon pa- 

» pers of New York a few 

ie hours after my landing 

that “Jacqueline Heinzen, 

15, an American girl with 

a French accent” ‘ 

had arrived on her first 

mh Pes trip to her native land. 

fi You other Americans 

who live on the land-side 

‘ ‘ B cs of New York will never 

know the thrill which 

anyone coming from Eu- 

rope for the first time gets 

of New York. From the 

Bay, there rises a dream 

city in the haze, a pyra- 

mid of buildings each one 

striving to point higher 

into the skies than its 
neighbor. 

Picture yourself a 
Frenchman, a Pole, an 
Italian or a Czech coming 
into a stage setting for 
“Jack and the Bean Stalk” 
or “Alice in Wonderland.” 
Nothing seems real to a 
stranger coming to New 
York by sea. No for- 
eigner who lands in New 
York could get a bad 
impression of America. 
America, you are gigan- 
tic, you are marvelous, 
and New York is certainly your greatest thrill. 

My only uncle, another veteran of the A. E. F., a lieutenant 
of the Argonne, a former Post Commander of the Legion out in 
Springfield, Ohio, was there to meet a niece he had never seen. 
He saw my mother and daddy in France (Continued on page 59) 
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the 107th Infantry, captured 
with a squad of his men when 
their ammunition failed, recounts 
his experiences of a week in which, 
after he tried with another Y ank 
to make good his escape, he got 
within rifle shot of the Allied 
lines, and then.... The illustra- 
tion for this thrilling story was 
made by another 107th Infantry 
veteran who was wounded in the 
engagement which cost the top 
sergeant his freedom 


bers top kicker of Company C 
of 


E CROUCHED, eight of us, in a large 
shell crater and listened intentiy to the 
rat-tat of the two machine guns hidden 
somewhere out there in the depths of 
the smoke screen. Shells whooshed overhead with a 
freight car rumble; rifle fire crackled; grenades 
coughed, and these sounds added to the deep orches- 
tration of a general battle made a confusion of sound. 
All we were sure of were the two Maxims searching 
with short bursts for us. 
Sergeant Ryan said, “I wish to God this smoke 
screen would lift. I think those guns are behind us.”’ 
So did I. That was why I halted the advance. 
From the beginning this battle had been haywire. 
On the previous day, September 28, 1918, our 53d 
Brigade had attacked the Knoll and Guillemont and 
Quennemont Farms, preparatory to a general assault 
on the Hindenburg Line. The Germans stood and 
fought, and, lousy with machine guns, they cut the 
brigade to pieces. Fought out and disorganized, the 





remnants were scattered in shell-holes, pinned down 
by enemy fire. 

Hence, when my brigade, the 54th, attacked at 
dawn on the 20th, our barrage had to be laid so far 
ahead to keep from shooting up our own men that we 


The German officer said in 
perfect English, ‘We know 
your ammunition is gone. 
You haven’t a_ chance. 
Better come in” 





were a half-mile or more behind it. Jerry had plenty 

of time to come out of his hole and throw steel. 

Worse, his artillery put down a smoke screen right after the 
jump-off and you couldn’t see five yards. 

We worked ahead by Captain Marston Drake’s compass, 
listening for Maxims and when we heard them, detaching a 
combat patrol to bomb them out. This was swell, only the patrol 
never could find us again. Our line broke up; we lost touch on the 
flanks. And finally less than an hour after we went over, Captain 
Drake suddenly plunged forward with a machine-gun slug in the 
leg. 

“Take command and get forward, Sergeant,” he said. 

We left a bloody trail to this shell-crater, and I wasn’t feeling 
any too good. Eight men don’t make a big army, and dead ahead 
I could hear the rapid slam of field artillery. About ten o’clock a 
sudden wind swept the blue mist away. 

“Geez!”’ said somebody. ‘‘Look.”’ 

About fifty yards ahead was a hastily made trench and jutting 
over the lip of it were twenty or more coal-scuttle helmets. 
Looking along it I saw that at either end the trench angled down 


zi sharply past us, ending in two 
Mlustration. 


strong-points. In these were 
by V b.Pyles 


the two Maxims that had been 

firing at us. We were sur- 

rounded on three sides with 
14 


about fifty Germans nearly 
close enough to spit into 
our shell-hole. Drawn up a 
hundred yards or so behind the trench were four light field guns. 

We were stuck and no mistake. The two Maxims made an X 
of steel-jacketed slugs over our hole, and every time anybody 
lifted his head some kraut in the trench tried to blow it off. To 
make better music they also heaved plenty of potato masher 
grenades. 

There were none of our fellows at right or left or behind. Maybe 
they hadn’t come up; maybe, without a map, I’d lost my way. 
As senior non-com it was up to me to do something. 

I wasn’t ready to call it a day. If we couldn’t get out we could 
make it interesting for the krauts that tried to come in. Further- 
more, the Australians were supposed to leap-frog us during the 
morning advance. And there was always a chance that some of 
our fellows would come up and we’d rush Jerry out of the trench. 
We had ammunition and grenades, not enough, worse luck, but 
I decided to hang on and see what happened. The Germans didn’t 
like that. Our unit was a nucleus in case more detachments ar- 
rived, so they tried to give us the bum’s rush. We heaved lemons 
until we had a charley horse, and your spit would boil on the 
barrels of the rifles. We stopped the rush ten feet from the hole, 
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But a vestful of Mills grenades don’t last forever, and we'd 
burned plenty of rifle ammo getting here. 

“This is going to be tough,”’ I told Ryan. 

When some Jerry scouts crept close and heaved potato masher 
grenades I knew it. Five of us were wounded in that hurdy- 
gurdy. Casey, Cianfrogna, White, all were hit; Ryan’s elbow was 
smashed, and my left hand was slit open as if a razor had slashed 
it, by grenade pieces. I felt the breath of those fragments on my 
neck and wondered what would happen when the next one lit. 

We were pretty sad and gloomy then. I really didn’t know what 
to do; and then like sweet music I heard the rapid purr of a motor 
and the heavy clank of caterpillar treads. A tank loomed over the 
rise and bore down straight for us. I risked a slug to stand up and 
point. The tank wheeled and made straight for the German 
trench. I could see flashes where machine-gun slugs bounced off it. 

As it went forward with guns pounding we threw the last of our 
lemons and fired as fast as we could pull the bolt. But it was one 
of those days. 

The tank shoved its snout down into the trench, got stuck there. 
A moment later it burst into flames and two men came ducking 
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out, promptly to be picked up by the Germans. My plan of rush- 
ing the trench after the tank ironed it out went flooey. A short 
time later I faced the dismal fact that we had no more ammo. 

We looked at our bayonets and I guess we were a little pale 
around the gills. The Germans kept up a slow fire but when we 
didn’t respond this finally died down. 

Suddenly a man, an officer, rose out of the German trench and 
said in perfect English: “We know your ammunition is gone. 
You haven’t a chance. Better come in.” 

No soldier, I think, anticipates capture by the enemy. Sitting 
in the muck, listening to his barrage and watching the luminous 
dial of his wrist watch for H hour, he thinks of wounds, of possible 
death; but the idea of an enemy’s bayonet goosing him into a 
barbed-wire enclosure never enters his head. There is something 
shameful associated with being taken prisoner. There are also 
hole number three rumors that Germans shoot prisoners. Finally, 
I think, is the soldier’s belief that nothing can happen to him. 

At any rate, this was the first time we thought of the idea. We 
looked at each other, and felt sullen and angry, and so ashamed 
that none of us opened our mouths. Yet (Continued on page 64) 
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PRESIDENTS 


RESIDENTS may come and Presidents may go, but the 

nation (we hope and believe) will go on forever. It is 

worth while to get all the truth we can about our Presi- 

dents. To do this each who knows must contribute what 
he can. I am the more willing to make my contribution because 
along with all Americans I recognize in the Presidency a post of 
enormous power and of surpassing interest. 

My acquaintance with Presidents began with President 
McKinley. I have known every President since his day, some of 
them rather intimately. I know Franklin Roosevelt somewhat 
less than the others, though occasionally encountering him when 
he was Assistant Secretary of the Navy under President Wilson 
from 1913 to 1921. 

The editor of The American Legion Monthly has been good 
enough to tell me that he thinks you would like to read what I 
might care to write in reminiscent vein of Presidents. I like the 
idea, but too much must not be expected of me. I shall try to be 
accurate and truthful, but remember that unadulterated truth 
or unblemished fact is rarely seen, recognized or presented. 
Moreover if I should seem dogmatic I do not mean to be, and 
you will forgive me. 

There is much comfort for us as Americans in observing a non- 
partisan support of a President in a time of national peril. It 
bespeaks a long and good life for this nation, and high usefulness 
to humanity, the simple, unmistakable meaning being that 
American men and women voters are able in an emergency to 
forget whether they have been Democrats or Republicans and 
simply to remember that they are Americans. 

But contemporary events are often too hot to handle. You 
know what I mean. We may shut our eyes to the heat or stand 
too close to events to see quite clearly. Later, when the view is 
from a distance, there is less chance of error. 

So, if you please, let us step back to the day of President 
McKinley. Some of you will remember, others of you will have 
heard or read, that the campaign of 1900 was the second contest 
between McKinley and Bryan for the Presidency. Mr. McKinley 
before his first campaign 
had been long years in 
the lower House of Con- 
gress from Ohio and had 
presided over that body 
as its Speaker. 

Mr. Bryan had served 
in Congress for a time as 
a Representative from 
Nebraska. He was a 
brilliant public speaker, 
one of whose popular 
newspaper names was 
“the boy orator of the 
Platte.”’ 

Mr. Bryan’s home was 
in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
where he had come from 


Shirtwaists and long 

trailing skirts date 

this as a late nine- 

ties picture in which 

the gracious McKin- 

ley holds the center 
of attention 


Illinois as a young lawyer and where in the 80’s he found himself 
a fellow townsman with Charles G. Dawes, another young lawyer 
lately from Ohio, and Lieutenant John J. Pershing, in those days 
a military instructor at the University of Nebraska. 

I first met Mr. McKinley in June, 1901, when, being in Wash- 
ington and knowing General’ Dawes, who was then Comptroller 
of the Currency, I asked him to introduce me to the President. 

That was before there was an Executive Office in the White 
House. The President then had his study and workroom in the 
second floor south chamber. This was a room of priceless associ- 
ations, with its vivid reminders of a long line of Presidents. It 
was then and is now called the Lincoln Study. 

President McKinley’s second term began March 4, t901. When 
I was introduced to the President by Dawes he greeted me with 
delightful cordiality. Mr. McKinley was justly noted for his 
charming manners. After a leisurely chat of several minutes I 
arose to go. The President, also rising, took a red rose from a 
bowl on the desk and with a few gracious words placed it in my 
lapel. From many men this might have been offensive—from 
him it was an unmistakable evidence of invincible kindliness. 

President McKinley impressed me as a very lovable character 
though somewhat lacking in force. Perhaps that does him an 
injustice. Truly I did not know him well enough to make my 
opinion of much value. Certainly a judgment of public men on 
first encounter and superficial acquaintance may well prove error. 


T WILL be recalled that Colonel Theodore Roosevelt had been 

elected Vice-President in 1900. President McKinley was shot 
in September, 1901, and among many letters from President 
Roosevelt I have one containing these words: “I have just heard 
the dreadful news about Mr. McKinley and am on my way to 
Buffalo.”” Very soon after that he was sworn in to take the dead 
President’s place. 

It is customary to detail a medical man of the Army or Navy 
upon the staff of a President, and this officer becomes the medical 
attendant to the President and his family. President McKinley’s 
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No microphones when the first Roosevelt spoke, but the reporters up front were 


choice fell upon Dr. P. M. Rixey, 
a Virginian, a Naval surgeon who 
became eventually Surgeon Gen- 
eralofthe Navy, wasretired aftera 
brilliant and valuable service, and 
died not long after the World War. 

When Theodore Roosevelt 
came to the White House upon 
Mr. McKinley’s death Dr. Rixey 
became the medical attendant of 
the Roosevelt family. Admiral 
Rixey had a great fondness and 
admiration for both McKinley 
and Roosevelt. He told me that 
the wound inflicted on President 
McKinley was not a necessarily 
fatal one but that the President 
died because he was too soft phys- 
ically from lack of exercise. This 
very softness had arisen partly 
because Mr. McKinley while 
President used to sit for hours 
reading to his sick wife. But for 
that devotion he might have been 


On the famous front porch 

at Marion, Ohio, where 

Harding coined the word 

normalcy for a war-weary 
nation 
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able to tell the world in spite of those awful collars 





building up a reserve of health 
and strength for himself. 

And Admiral Rixey also told 
me this: The President had gone 
to Buffalo to speak at the Pan 
American Exposition. The Admi 
ral said that as the Presidential 
party approached Buffalo Mr 
McKinley called him over and 
asked that he go with Mrs. 
McKinley to the house of the 
friends where the President and 
his wife were to be guests during 
their stay. The President in- 
structed: “You take Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley to the house. See that she 
is safe and comfortable and then 
join me at the Fair.” 

Admiral Rixey sorrowfully re 
lated that after he had provided 
for the President’s wife he started 
to the place of meeting. On his 
way, seeing crowds of excited 
people, he inquired the cause. He 
was told that the President had 
been shot and was dying. The 
doctor rushed to the side of the 
President and was in constant at 
tendance upon him until he died 
some days later. Admiral Rixey 
never ceased bitterly to regret his 
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absence from President McKinley when the fatal attack came. 

You will recall the circumstances of the murder. A crowd 
was filing by shaking hands with the President. The assassin 
had a revolver concealed within a handkerchief which he held 
in his hand. When he stood face to face with the President he 
fired. 

Admiral Rixey used to say when he frequently referred to 
this unfortunate event: “Whenever I was with the President 
on a public occasion I always stood beside and a little in front 
of him intently watching each one who approached. Had I 
been with him on the day of the shooting I am sure I should 
have detected the murderer. And I would have been there if 
he had not sent me with Mrs. McKinley.”’ Again did Mr. 
McKinley suffer for his devotion to his invalid wife. 

Upon his succession to the Presidency, Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt soon claimed the attention and quickly gained a 
high place in the estimation of his countrymen. Men who knew 
him well and judged him with fairness felt him to be an unique 
personality—one to be measured by a standard unsuited for 
use with most men. He served out the unexpired portion of 
Mr. McKinley’s term, was elected in his own right, declined 
to be a candidate for a further term, and threw his great in- 
fluence in favor of the selection of Judge William Howard Taft 
of Ohio as his successor. 

President Theodore Roosevelt had mental alertness, initia- 
tive and energy to a high degree, and his intuition was marvel- 
ous, equal indeed to that of the most sensitive woman. It was 
especially sure in its application to American public opinion. 
Men who were his intimates thought he usually knew well in 
advance just what his countrymen would be thinking. 

Elihu Root was Secretary of War in 1901 when Theodore 
Roosevelt became President. Mr. Root was succeeded some- 
time afterward by Judge Taft, and later came back to Wash- 
ington as Secretary of State. Later still he was in the Senate 
from New York. 

When Theodore Roosevelt was President, Root Secretary of 
State, and Taft Secretary of War, the country had the services 
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Despite Taft’s devotion to golf his girth 

was truly enormous when he turned over 

the direction of the nation’s affairs to 
Woodrow Wilson on March 4, 1913 


While living in New York City in 1908, early in 
the spring of that year, being then President of the 
National Rifle Association of America and a member 
of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice, I was invited by officers of the Ohio Na- 
tional Guard to visit the site of a proposed new rifle 
range at what afterward became Camp Perry, Ohio. 
I went and found the ground admirably adapted to 
the purpose, and in fact at that place was soon built 
one of the finest rifle ranges in the world. The Na- 
tional Rifle and Pistol Matches have been shot 
there many times since, and it is still in constant 
use. 

I was shown over the grounds by Ohio National 
Guardsmen. After we had finished and were coming 
away one of them, General Speaks, then command- 
ing a brigade of Infantry in the Ohio Guard, spoke 
to me of the situation of one of his fellow officers. 
This man, a Republican of excellent standing in the 
community, had been recommended by the junior 
Senator from Ohio for an important Federal office 
within that State. There was bad feeling between 
the two Ohio Senators. As a result the appointment 
was held up and a considerable delay had ensued. 
of the three most able Americans ever associated in the national General Speaks wished me to present the case to President 
Government during the generation of men now alive. Roosevelt. He expressed the belief that if I would do this an im- 

These three were as different as they could be. Mr. Root was mediate appointment might result. I replied quite definitely that 
intellectually superior to the others and of better poise and judg- I had made it a rule never to offer a recommendation to the 
ment, but they supplemented each other. Working together, they President unless he asked me to. “But,’’ I added, “this case is an 
made a magnificent team. exception. I do not know that my word wil) have any weight, 
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A President with a President-to-be at a parade of homecoming soldiers in the 
summer of 1919. Franklin D. Roosevelt was then Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy in the Wilson Administration. Below, Wilson at his favorite game 


but I shall be very glad to do whatever I can.” 

Back in New York I left the next morning 
for Washington. On the train going down, 
thinking over a course of action, I decided 
that Secretary Taft was probably being con- 
sulted by the President on Chio appointments. 
So I concluded to call on Mr. Taft before see- 
ing the President. 

Once at the War Department, I told Mr. 
Taft frankly just what General Speaks had 
said to me in Ohio and my belief in the merits 
of the case. 

His answer was: “You are right. 
The appointment should be made at 
once.”” He sent for his files and 
showed me his correspondence on 
the subject, all favorable to the 
desired action. 

Then he continued: “I think if 
you go directly to the President and 
tell him what you have told me he will make 
the appointment, and you may tell him I said 
so. 

After thanking him I opened a new subject 
by asking: “Mr. Secretary, are you going to 
be a candidate for the Presidency?”’ 

There had been considerable newspaper 
comment in which Judge Taft’s name was 
mentioned as a potential Presidential candi- 
date. 

Quickly and freely he responded: “‘I don’t 
know whether I shall be a candidate or not. 
I doubt that I could be nominated, or elected 
if I were nominated. I made some decisions 
while on the bench in Ohio not altogether 
popular in labor circles, and I am not espe- 
cially well known.”’ 

And then he went on speaking with in- 
creased earnestness and candor: “I would 
rather go to the Supreme Court than be Presi- 
dent. And President Roosevelt says he will 
appoint me to the Court if I wish. But I 
don’t know. I may be a candidate.” 

Deeply interested, I queried: “Is the 
President for you?” Swinging his head toward 
his left shoulder in characteristic gesture he 
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answered: “I do not know. Root says he 
is.” 

“Ts Root for you?’ I persisted. 

Slowly but positively nodding his head 
the Secretary replied: “Yes, Root is for 
me, and he means what he says.”’ 

“Do you mind, Mr. Secretary, if, when 
I see the President this afternoon, I ask 
him whether he is for you?”’ 

“No, I wish you would, and then tell me 
what he says.” 

That afternoon when I saw the President 
alone in the Executive Office I related to 
him the incidents of my trip to Ohio and 
told him of my talk with Mr. Taft about 
the Ohio appointment. 

President Roosevelt listened with close 
attention, not interrupting and saying no 
word while I made the presentation. This 
was quite unusual for him. It was often 
necessary for his visitors to meet inter- 
ruption with interruption in order to get a 
word in edgewise. His mind moved so 
rapidly that his thought was ahead and 
around and on all sides of yours before you 
could find the words to express your 
thought. 

That same quickness of thought—call it 
speed of understanding if you like—I have 
seen proved in his case many times by the 
celerity with which he read. He would 
glance at a typewritten page and in the 
time it would take the average person to 
read a sentence he would be at the bottom 
of the sheet. 

But to return to our conversation in his 
office about the appointment of the man in 
Ohio. As I say, he listened intently, and 
when I had finished, still saying no word, 
he pushed a desk button. When his secre- 
tary came he instructed: “Give this to the 
newspapers: ‘Upon the recommendation 
of General Drain, President of the National 
Rifle Association of America and Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
National Guard (Continued on page 47) 
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Part One 


HAVE fought in two 

wars. The one which my 

country entered in 1917 

after it had been in prog- 
ress three years and the one 
we declared only in 1935, al- 
though it had been raging 
with increasing violence right 
in our midst since the turn of 
the century. 

The first was, of course, our 
scrap with the Germans. The 
other was a civil war, our sec- 
ond, or if you count the cam- 
paign against crime which 
began to be successfully waged 
about the same time, our 
third. I mean our fight with 
the armies of the Autocides— 
reckless automobile drivers, 
the Traffic Shock Troops 
and Allies of Accident, as we called them. 

Which was the greater conflict? Well, compare 
the casualties. In the World War, 50,399 Ameri- 
cans were killed in action or died of combat 
wounds. In the Autocidal War, 36,000 perished in 
1934 alone, with the two previous years averaging 
more than 25,000. The battle fatalities in all five 
of our regular wars numbered less than 300,000. 
From 1918 to 1935, an appalling total of 390,900 
Americans—men, women, and _ children—were 
slaughtered in automobile accidents. 

Memories, however sharply etched, soon begin 
to fade. Control of air traffic is the burning ques- 
tion today, and, now that motoring is no longer 
murderous, people have more or less forgotten the 
struggle to make the surface of the earth safe for humanity. I 
remember it was the same way ten years after the A. E. F. came 
home. Everybody had gladly forgotten the war except us vet- 
erans who could not. 

These reminiscences of mine that follow may be worth read- 
ing some day. Perhaps they will interest other veterans of 
’35 or the children of the children who used (after a little 
prompting) to ask us: “Daddy, what did you do in the Great 
War?” I won’t have to touch up the yarn with blood-and- 
thunder fiction, either. For there was action in that war we 
fought—war on wheels and hell on wheels and while for a con- 
siderable time it seemed as if we couldn’t win there finally 
came a turn in the tide. 
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It’s funny to think how it started from such small beginnings. 
The first American-made motor cars began to function only 
in 1893. Two years later there were only 300 of them rolling in 
the U.S. A. The ‘“‘Get a horse’”’ taunt, flung at drivers crawling 
under broken-down autos, was still good in 1900. But the new- 
fangled machines ran well enough to kill and injure people. And 
in 1901 a powerful cartoon by W. H. Walker appeared in Life, 
a humorous magazine which got serious occasionally and packed 
a punch when it did. 

The picture showed a smashed buggy, horse dead in the shafts, 
and on the ground beside them the still, crumpled figure of a 
woman. The driver of the buggy has sprung up, leveled a rifle 
and fired at the guilty motorist speeding down the road. That 
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A single Sunday’s 
motoring would 
kill off more 
Americans than 
went down on the 
Lusitania 


pioneer hit-and-runner is flinging up his arms as the bullet nails 
him. 

“Must we take the law in our own hands?”’ was the title of that 
cartoon. Remember it. It proved to be prophetic. 

Increasing automobile accidents moved New York State in 
1904 to fix a speed limit of ten miles an hour for cities and fifteen 
for the rural districts. That might have been all right for the 
bicycle scorchers but it could not hold long for autos. Faster and 
more of ’em, was the watchword at the factories. Mass produc- 
tion started hitting its stride in 1925. From then on the manu- 
facturers began to turn them out in torrents until the streets and 
roads swarmed with millions. To blame the makers of reliable 
cars for the toll of accidents is no more just than to say a man 
gets indigestion because he was offered too much dinner. Some 
responsibility lay with the manufacturers who advertised the 
high speeds their cars were capable of making, tempting buyers 
to try and prove it. But most of the war guilt was incurred by 
teckless and careless drivers, by jaywalkers, and by neglect of grade 
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crossings and bad curves which were death traps. 

There was no overt act to plunge us into this 
war. It seemed to strike a good many of us simul- 
taneously that autocidal warfare was more un- 
restricted than the submarine brand ever had been. 
A single Sunday’s motoring would kill off more 
Americans than went down on the Lusitania. 
When 1934 set a new high in automobile fatalities, volunteers 
began rallying to the support of the safety organizations, police 
traffic departments, and others who had been preaching and 
practising preparedness against and prevention of automobile 
accidents. President Roosevelt, gravely concerned by the mount- 
ing deaths and injuries, asked the States to join in making the 
Federal Government’s safety program effective. Perhaps be- 
cause we had not yet escaped from the Depression, the President 
did not declare that another national emergency, a motorized 
one, existed. Nevertheless, it did and it could only be met by 
concerted, nation-wide action on a World War scale. 

The American Legion had officially entered the fight late in 
1934. As any Legionnaire could and still can recall with pardon- 
able pride, trouble or disaster in a community found the local 
Legion Post pitching in to help for all it was worth. Now every 
community in the U. S. A. faced a situation that called for first 
aid. The Legion convention at Miami recognized the fact and 
passed a resolution that is worth quoting: 

“Whereas, The toll in the United States from accidents is 
reaching the enormous total of 100,000 dead per year, with ap- 
proximately fifteen hundred thousand injuries, and 

“Whereas, Automobile accidents alone are contributing ap- 
proximately 35,000 deaths and twelve hundred thousand injuries 
per year, and 

“Whereas, The method for accident prevention in the traffic 
field is known and inasmuch as it is simply a matter of having 
known methods and system of handling adhered to, and 

“Whereas, The American Legion is well fitted to conduct the 
necessary educational campaign; therefore be it 

“Resolved, that the Citizens Safety Committee be main- 
tained as one of the community projects of the National Organi- 
zation and down through the Departments (Continued on page 48) 
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B bY Samuel Yaylor Moore 


UNCH time. 

Manhattan skyscrapers were scattering their hungry 

tenants into concrete canyons swept by a biting winter 

gale as our big Douglas airliner, its portside motor still 

dripping champagne from its christening, rose from Newark Air- 

port heading slightly west by south at close to two hundred miles 
an hour. 

Washington, D. C., was returning to bureau desks from the 
noon meal as we glided to a landing there for refueling before re- 
suming our journey. 

Memphis, Tennessee, was sitting down to dinner as we said 
goodby to one pair of pilots and a pretty stewardess and greeted 
their successors. 

Little Rock, Arkansas, was leaving for the movies that evening 
as the city flashed by in a broad pattern of tiny yellow lights six 
thousand feet below, and Dallas, Texas, was sauntering home to 
bed when we paused briefly at Love Field before the next hop 
into Fort Worth (call it West Dallas if you like a fist fight). 

Eleven hours from lunchtime in the East to bedtime in the 
plains country—and despite the most comfortable seats imagin- 
able and three opportunities to stretch our legs on the ground 
for fifteen-minute inter- 
vals in between, muscles 
were getting a trifle 
cramped. So we went to 
bed—yes, to bed—on 
another type of transport 
plane, a Curtiss-Wright 
Condor. 

The cabin into which 
we transferred suggested 
nothing so much as a 


Mr. Moore and his 
pilot, Lieutenant J. 
K. McDuffie, leaving 
Crissy Field, San 
Francisco, for New 
York, to complete the 
first Coast -to-Coast- 
and-return flight 
with a civilian pas- 
senger.—From The 
American Legion 
Weekly of November 
14, 1924 
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IX 1924 Samuel Taylor Moore, flying un- 
der the auspices of The American Legion 
Weekly, was America’s first coast-to-coast 
airplane passenger. The round-trip journey 
occupied sixty-six hours of actual flying 
time but consumed altogether some three 
weeks and required the use of three air- 
planes. One ship came to grief in a Ne- 
braska haystack; another was condemned at 
San Francisco after a hazardous passage of 
the Rockies. A few weeks ago Mr. Moore 
made the Atlantic-to-Pacific-and-back voy- 
age in a modern ship—the same trip, but 
with a difference, and what a difference! 
In the accompanying article he presents a 
vivid comparison between 1924 and 1935 
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1935 style: Lunch in New York, breakfast in 
Los Angeles. Here’s a pick-me-up of orange 
juice and coffee before the last lap. Mr. Moore 
is at the right in the back row. Right, a hay- 
stack comes in handy—the 1924 flight halts for 
repairs after the pilot makes an emergency land- 
ing atop a Nebraska haystack. Extra motors 
on airplanes and more and better equipped 
emergency fields make this type of landing most 
uncommon today 


contracted railroad Pullman coach with seats facing one another 
until an attractive young porteress (with some help from a 
broadshouldered co-pilot) converted each section into conven- 
tional double berths, upper and lower. Though somewhat nar- 
rower than their rail counterparts, in length each berth was all 
that could be desired. My own six feet found perfect comfort. 
Other accommodations were in keeping—immaculate sheets, 
clothing nets, baggage racks, heavy green curtains to insure all 
the privacy one could wish. But this ingenious plane offered 
even extra gadgets—individual controls for ventilation and heat 
in each berth. 

Already the sound of deep breathing (and one unmistakable 
soprano snore) told that two weary air travelers were taking time 
by the forelock. Then we were offi, and ensconced in the sound- 
proofed cabin, the roar of the twin motors came to the passengers 
as a sleep-inducing lullaby. Abilene’s desert lights came into 
view through a lifted window curtain sometime after midnight 
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as the rest of us, pajama-clad, prepared to join the sleep-squad. 

None of us knew when a fourth crew took over our ship on 
the four-thousand-foot plateau of El Paso, Texas, with the 
lights of Juarez, Mexico, twinkling across the Rio Grande, but 
most of us were stirring as the green and red tiles of Tucson 
bungalows reflected the first rays of an undecided sun playing 
African dodger in dark clouds that brushed bare brown moun- 
tain peaks on the desert horizon. 

Phoenix, Arizona, as well as ourselves, had just had her face 
washed by a sky full of soggy nimbus clouds when, still pajama 
clad, I stepped out for waiting orange juice and coffee from the 
tray of a pretty stewardess. Then we resumed flight over more 
bare mountain peaks and monotonous desert floor, save where 
the spread of bright green squares beside irrigation ditches told 
how man’s ingenuity had made the desert bloom in midwinter. 

Now, according to a printed time table of our airline, we 
should have been drinking orange juice and hot coffee while 
leaving behind us the San Bernardino Mountains and approach- 
ing the Coast, while dictating our respective orders for more 
substantial breakfast items to our newest stewardess for radio 
transmission ahead to our Los Angeles destination. But the 
same type of clouds that were wetting Phoenix had shut down 
solidly in the Sierra pass known as San Gorgonio, extending 
upwards to mask sentinel peaks towering almost 13,000 feet 
on either side, so we made an intermediate landing at the desert 
airport of Indio. For more than three hours, resting in a cozy 
air station, dining on sandwiches and the American-grown 
dates which are a source of Indio’s pride, we waited for the 
ceiling to lift. Then a radio message bade us be on our way 
again—a friendly wind had swept the pass clear. 

As a result, instead of breakfasting with Los Angeles that 
morning, we had a tardy lunch with Hollywood. Yes, we were 
six hours late when we landed at Grand Central Air Terminal 
in Glendale, California, at one P.M. instead of the scheduled 
6:45 A.M. the day following our departure from New York City. 
But even so, I insist it was a good trick. 

Now the air-transport company which performed that trick, 
with all the speed one could possibly ask, with all the physical 
comforts and conveniences any reasonable mind could imagine, 
with all the dependability consistent with safety, is not the first 
air line regularly (in total several times daily) to whisk travelers 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific between one sun and the next. 





The flight I summarize was conducted by one of the three air 
transport concerns now offering fast service across the continent. 
Enclosed in draft-free, sound-proofed cabins where conversa- 
tion may be carried on in normal tones, it is to be emphasized 
that passengers experience complete relaxation, even to cigarettes 
and cigars, as they hurtle through the skies at approximately 
two hundred miles an hour. 

And now, by way of contrast, let’s go back ten years. 

To the best of my knowledge and belief I was the first civilian 
passenger to cross the American continent by air. Certainly 
I was the first civilian to be flown from New York to San Fran- 
cisco over the pioneer transcontinental air route organized by an 
epic bard of intrepid pilots and engineers of the United States 
Air Mail, which began operations a mere (Continued on page 62) 
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Conducted by Dan Sowers 


UY (STONEWALL) 
KESSINGER, of 
the old 313th Ambulance 
Company, sends us a 
brand new court room 
yarn from Scarbro, West 
. Virginia. A Negro had 
just entered a plea of guilty to the charge 
of armed robbery. Ordering the prisoner 
to stand, the jedge asked the customary 
question: 

“Have you anything to say for yourself 
before being sentenced?” 

“YVassuh, jedge! Could yo’ all loan me 
two bits to buy me some smokin’ to- 
bacco?” 

With a twinkle in his eye the judge re- 
plied: 

“Mr. Savage of the prosecutor’s office 
always carries money with him, and I 
suggest you see him as soon as sentence is 
pronounced. And now it becomes my 
duty to sentence you to fifteen years at 
hard labor in the state penitentiary.” 

Almost before the words had passed the 
judge’s lips, the prisoner said: 

“Dat’s all right, jedge, but where at is 
dis Mistuh Savage yo’ all was tellin’ me 
about?” 


N A recent issue of the Florida Educa- 

tion Journal was an article by Depart- 
ment Historian Claude C. Jones. Com- 
rade Jones argued that while the public 
schools of his State are not perfect, 
teachers and school officials deserve 
praise for managing them as well as pos- 
sible under the circumstances. His pic- 
ture was prominently placed at the top 
of the page under the caption of the arti- 
cle. When he went home on the evening 
of the day the magazine arrived, his 
young daughter, who had been looking at 
the article and his picture, showed it to 
him and said: 

“Gee, this is a fine compliment for 
Mamma.” 

“How’s that?” asked the father. 

Pointing to the page, the little girl 
replied: “Here’s your picture, and it 
says above it ‘NOT PERFECT, BUT 
WELL MANAGED’.” 


OMRADE R. H. 

Lee, of Benton, 
Louisiana, relates that 
when he was a district 
attorney a defendant 
was on trial for making 
moonshine. Toward the 
close of the trial the prisoner introduced 
his pastor as a character witness. The 
preacher testified glibly as to the excellent 
reputation Brother Mose enjoyed. The 
evidence, however, had been only too con- 
clusive as to the prisoner’s guilt. The 
judge leaned over the bar of justice to- 
ward the old colored preacher, and asked: 
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“Parson, do you mean to tell me, in the 
face of all this evidence of moonshine- 
making on the bayou right at the de- 
fendant’s back door, that you never even 
heard that he was making liquor?” 

The old preacher straightened up in 
the witness chair, looked the judge in the 
eye, and in an apologetic manner said: 

“Well, now, jedge, it’s dis way. Cose, 
der was a aroma goin’ ’round down dar 
dat Mose was makin’ likker, but I jus’ 
didn’t b’lieve it.” 


LAD whose upper lip had not the 

slightest trace of down had gone 
to the top sergeant of an R. O. T. C. 
camp to seek an overnight pass. Looking 
the boy over the sergeant said: 

“Young man, you ought to grow a 
mustache.” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“An’ I don’t mean one of them mis- 
placed eye-brow things, but a real he- 
man’s mustache!” 

“Yes, sir!” 

The sergeant had finished but the boy 
hesitated. 

“Well?” asked the sergeant, ‘what 
else do you want?” 

“Any particular color, sir?” 


EGIONNAIRE Lan- 
ier Billups, who 

works in Uncle Sam’s 
Post Office at Decatur, 
Georgia, tells of an old 
lady who came into the 
post office to mail a 
letter. The clerk gave her a stamp. 
Looking at it for a few moments, she 
asked: “‘What’s this?” 

“Tt’s the new Mother’s Day stamp—a 
picture of Whistler’s Mother.” 

“Oh, yes!” said the old lady, arching 
a skeptical eyebrow. “And what’s he 
getting out of it?” 





AN BALMER, former commander 
of Brookville (Pennsylvania) Post, 

and now a patient in the Veterans Hos- 
pital at Coatesville, writes of the bits of 
by-play among his fellow patients. One 
story concerns two roommates who 
snored. When one slept it was at the 
expense of the other’s rest. One night, 
when one was sounding off in terrible 
snorts, his buddy could stand it no 
longer and poked him in the ribs, shout- 
ing: 
“Wake up! Turn over—you’re snor- 
ing!” 

The awakened one rubbed his eyes and 
asked: 

“What’s wrong? Can’t a man get a 
decent night’s rest around here?” 

“Sure, but what the hell did you ever 
do for your country that earned you a 
decent night’s rest?” 





OMRADE Chester 
Smith of Banks, 
Arkansas, revives a good 
old yarn about the 
traveling salesman who 
had purchased a bottle 
of Arkansas cawn. It 
was vile stuff, and the salesman gave it to 
the hotel porter. The next morning he 
asked the porter how he found the whis- 
key. 
“Jus’ right, boss, jus’ right!”’ 
“What do you mean, just right?” 
“Well, suh, if it had been any worser 
dan what it was it would a kilt me, an’ 
if it had a been any better’n what it was, 
yo’ all wouldn’t a give it to me.” 





T THE Miami Convention, Glen 
Campbell was doing a little mis- 
sionary work for Cleveland’s aspirations 
to have the 1936 National Convention. 
There was some campaigning going on for 
Rome, Italy, in 1937. Glen approached 
a couple of comrades from Rome, Geor- 
gia, who had been hearing faint rumblings 
of the claims of various cities for the 
convention, but the rounds of festivities 
had made them a wee bit foggy. After 
some discussion one of the men said to 
Glen: 
“‘We’d like to make that trip to Cleve- 
land, but we’re from Georgia, and if Rome 
wants it, we’ve got to be for Kome.” 


EPARTMENT Adjutant M. L. 

Lyckholm, of Colorado, writes 
about a long, lanky veteran from the 
hill country who was being examined for 
tuberculosis. The doctor had used all his 
gadgets and was completing the form the 
ex-soldier had brought from the Veterans 
Administration. 

“T guess that’s about everything now, 
Sam,” said the doctor, “except the 
sputum test. Just expectorate in one of 
those little vials on that shelf down at the 
far end of the room.” 

“What do you mean, Doc?” was the 
laconic reply. 

“Spit in one of those bottles—on that 
shelf—down there, at the other end of 
the room.” 

“Do you mean all the way from here, 
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ND here is one from 
Arnold D. Somers, 
of Barnet, Vermont, 
about the comrade who 
went to the hospital to 
visit his buddy. When 
he inquired if he could 
see the sick man the head nurse replied: 
“T think it will be all right—you know 
he is convalescing now.” 
“Oh, he is? Well, I’ll come back in a 
few minutes—probably he’ll be through.” 
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Arkansas Posts sponsored the erection of 103 

Ch community center buildings—clubhouses for 

Y everybody—in 1934, with the aid of Federal re- 

lief labor and funds. Native stone was used in 

Ph 7] . YZ Bi the clubhouses shown on this page. Above, the 
Z ip O77 O7L building at Lincoln, in the Ozarks; below, the 


hut at Judsonia, in the center of the State 


T WAS almost dark as we drove away 
from Legionnaire Sam Ham’s filling 
station on the lonely road that fol- 
lowed a crest of the Ozarks in the 

northwest corner of Arkansas. The new 
model Ford could do eighty miles an hour 
and Legionnaire Ding Barris, the one-time 
Republican mayor of the rice-and-duck 
town of Democratic Stuttgart, let it out 
on the straightaways. On the graveled 
curves, he jammed on the brakes and the 
car slithered around at a conservative 
sixty. The Managing Editor of The 
American Legion Monthly who had once 
written a story, which you may have read, 
on fast driving, the dangers of blow-outs 
and other things having to do with highway 
safety, hoped that we would get to Harri- 
son—hoped that we would get any place. 
Harrison was sixty-five miles farther on. 

Past Department Commander Charle; 
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Cypress, cedar and pine logs were used in 
many of the 103 Arkansas American 
Legion community centers. This typical 
hut at Camden is set in a pine grove on 
a 200-foot bluff above the Ouachita River 


Q. Kelley didn’t agree with Ding Barris that the way 
to get to Harrison was by the short cut over the moun- 
tains, the road that showed on the map as a thin blue 
line full of curly-cues—curly-cues where the map was 
dark with piled-up ridges. Q. Kelley had been over that 
short-cut once. It was full of hairpin turns, with quar- 
ter-mile drops to the treetops below if you slid off. 
Department Adjutant Bob Sisson turned the knob of 
the radio set as Ding Barris readjusted the leg that still 
contains a couple of machine-gun bullets and pressed 
deeper the accelerator. The straight road it would be— 
by way of Eureka Springs—farther—but faster. Legion- 
naire Oden Williams, public relations man of the FERA 
in Arkansas, doing an expert job of backseat driving 
with Past Commander Kelley and the Monthly’s scout, 


groaned fervently. He bent forward to see the speedometer. 
The radio, which had been thrumming with the dinner music 
of an orchestra in Memphis, now gave the voice of a pleasantly 
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argumentative young man extolling the value of a good auto- 
mobile accident policy. “You never know,” he said, and then 
dwelt on the loss of an arm or leg and hospital benefits. The back 


seat drivers in chorus asked for something else. A turn 
of the dial, and now a news broadcast-—something about 
the delay in the Supreme Court’s gold decision—the 
Hauptmann jury had gone out after listening to the 
judge’s charge—a flash saying that the Navy’s airship, 
the Macon, had been lost off the Pacific Coast. 

If your memory is good, you may know now what day 
it was. It was Lincoln’s Birthday. It was a good day for 
one to see the Arkansas Ozarks for the first time, for in 
these hills men still live as Lincoln lived. But the Ozarks, 
as good roads and schools close in on this island of frontier 
life, are changing. The paved Federal and State highways 
have already revolutionized the towns. Soon the whole 
of the Ozarks, famed for remoteness and picturesqueness, 
will be indistinguishable 
from any corresponding 


sector of Illinois or In- Sam B. Hooker Post 
diana or Pennsylvania. built this log commu- 
I had come to nity center at Prescott, 
Arkansas to see a re in the southwest corner 
markable example of of Arkansas 
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With roof of colored tile and interior walls of beautiful paneled pine, 
the American Legion community center at Harrison is one hundred 
feet long and forty feet wide 








American Legion community service. Here in the Ozarks in 
widely scattered towns, in the cotton and rice growing flatlands 
along the Mississippi, in the oil regions of the southwest corner, 


in every part of the State, American 
Legion Posts had erected community 
buildings in 1934. In that single year, 
with the help of federal relief money and 
labor, 103 Arkansas Posts had built club- 
houses of stone and logs, not buildings 
for Legionnaires only, but clubhouses for 
everybody. It was a part of a Federal 
relief program in the State which gave 
work to 62,000 jobless men and sent 
more than a million dollars pulsing 
through the State’s financial arteries. 

That noon | had left Little Rock. 
Traveling rapidly in the official auto- 
mobile of the Arkansas Department, we 
had stopped in town after town to see 
these community centers with the stamp 
of newness still upon them. They shone 
in drab February like freshly-minted 
dollars. In each town we saw Legion- 
naires who had carried the big share of 
work of planning these structures and 
getting them built. I sensed that each of 
these buildings had been a co-operative 
enterprise which enlisted the entire 


population of the town in which it stood, that scarcely a man in 
town who had not contributed something, big or small, to it. 
The Legionnaires with me | ».” helped (Continued on page 66) 











FISTS ACROSS 


R my last fight before this one (against Bryan Downey 

at Columbus, Ohio, on leave of absence from the Navy 

less than six months back) my share of the purse was 

twenty grand, yes sir, twenty thousand bucks in real 

American dough. I was that good in those days. And here I was 

fighting Augie Ratner again—for what? A medal for the winner! 
What kind of business is that for a Jewish pug like myself? 

Nine times before I’d fought Augie for the entertainment of 
fight customers in different American cities—always I might add 
for nice purses—and here we were throwing fists at each other 
way off in the Royal Albert Hall in London just as though we 
were getting paid for it. The fact is we mussed one another up 
so enthusiastically that the referee made us fight an extra round 
because the scrap was a draw at the end of the third. Augie 
finally got the decision and I guess he deserved it for although I 
once kayoed him in the ninth round of a ten-session go, he’d won 
decisions over me seven of the ten times we met. 

Thus, as they say, after Augie and I both had cleaned up on 
all the Army, Navy and Air Force champions of England, 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand and South Africa, the Inter- 
Allied Middleweight title went to the American Army instead of 
to the Navy. But anyway, when I’meating borschand gefiiltefisch 
with the wife and kids up in a Bronx apartment these days I 
always can tell them about the time I had lunch with King George 
and the Prince of Wales at Buckingham Palace. The King may 
have seen more cabbage on the Royal table but I’ll bet a Tex 
Rickard purse that there never has been more cauliflower on the 
human ear behind the Royal linen, all of us fumbling with the 
wrong knives and forks, than that delegation of American pro- 
fessional box-fighters which voyaged to dear ol’ Lunnon in the 
interests of clean sportsmanship and international good-will di- 
rectly after the gong rang on the World War. Memories of 
supping with the King and Prince is 
what the French call a nice souvenir but 
just the same I’d rather have had cash. 

What I am telling about is something 
that most war veterans don’t even re- 
member, the first Inter-Ailied Boxing 
Tourney which was held in England on 
December 11 and 12, 1918. These 
fights are not to be confused with the 
boxing part of the Inter-Allied Games 
held in Pershing Stadium near Paris 
six months later, or earlier bouts that 
brought out Gene Tunney and Bob 
Martin. At that time neither Gene nor 
Bob could make the grade with the 
fisticuffers fighting in London. 

There wasn’t any French or Italian 
or Rumanian or any of those other 
Allies against us in the Albert Hall 
Tourney, just boxers from different 
parts of the British Empire. What made 
our bouts historic was the gang of pro- 
fessional pugs who took part. Look who 
was fighting in American Army colors! We had Mike O’Dowd, 
middleweight champ of the world; Joe Lynch, bantam champ of 
the world; Ed McGoorty, who was tops in the light heavyweight 
class; Ed Conlon and Ed Shannon, K. O. Brown, in addition to 
Augie Ratner. 

Wearing American Navy colors were Harry Greb, who later 
licked Gene Tunney; Ritchie Mitchell, Cal Delaney, Memphis 
Pal Moore, Andy Cheney, besides me. We had picked for the 
Navy heavyweight entry Willie Meehan, one of the few men ever 
to have won a decision over Jack Dempsey, but Willie got cracked 
on the ear with a Bobby’s trunchion while having fun in a pub 
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FF essen T LY one month after the Arm- 
istice the first Inter-Allied Boxing 
Tourney was held in London. The 
United States won six of the eight titles, 
despite the fact that the professtonal 
boxers who represented our Army and 
Navy couldn’t get used to having the 
referee outside the ropes and so drew 
heavy penalties. Here’s the how of it 
all, by one of the participants 


where he was training which developed after-effects so serious he 
couldn’t take part. 

Among the British entries were names well-known to fight fans 
on this side of the water, Bombardier Wells, Joe Beckett, Soldier 
Bloomfield, Boy McCormick, and that ace of flyweights of all 
time, little Jimmy Wilde. 

Was there ever such a card of big-name fighters performing in 
one ring in the history of boxing? Believe me, there never was. 

When I enlisted in the Navy late in 1917 it wasn’t my first 
hitch with the Fleet. As a 17-year-old kid I first signed up in 
1912 and I saw more action at Vera Cruz in 1914 than I did in 
the World War. I won my first ring title in the Navy, too, be- 
coming welter champ of the Fleet after a year in the black gang 
had built me up from a r1o-pound East Side gangling kid to 
159 pounds of muscle and bone. You can stop me because I 
know you’ve heard this one—it’s a stock story of all service men 





Marty Cross, left, takes on another member of 
the Arkansas crew for the benefit of shipmates 


turned pro—except it is actually how I came to win that title. 
Chief of my watch on the Arkansas (which old battlewagon held 
every boxing title in the Fleet at the time because that grand 
sea-going officer who went down on the Airship Akron as Ad- 
miral William C. Moffett was then a Commander and athletic 
officer of the ‘‘Ark”’) was one fireman first class named Jack 
Dalton. He held the welter title and he took particular delight 
in cuffing me around and calling me names that Jews don’t like 
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to be called. One day I took a sock at Dalton and that isn’t a 
smart thing to do when a guy rates you. Fortunately another 
swell officer on board the Arkansas was Lieutenant Ingram, the 
famous ex-football star of Annapolis. He saw us swap punches 
and knowing what that sort of thing could lead to, he at once 
arranged an official bout between Dalton and myself. That’s 
how I won my first title. . 

Boxing, however, is a family trait. Life on the East Side of 
New York thirty years ago was just one scrap after another. 
Out of eight Wallach boys five of us became professional fighters 
and while my brother Leach (the ring name of Cross was first 
used by Leach when he entered a cross-country race under Irish 
auspices) is undoubtedly the name best known to fight fans, the 
big money wasn’t in the business when he was tops. 

I made more money fighting than Leach ever did just because 
purses were growing bigger when I came along and while neither 
Leach nor I ever won a title, in more than 
200 professional fights I was good enough 
to be matched against scrappers like Mike 
O’Dowd, Jack Britton, Soldier Bartfield, 
Willie Ritchie, Jock Malone and Bryan 
Downey. 

Because my name was prominent among 
fisticuffers in 1917 mostly my World War 
service was in athletic work, recruiting and 
putting on exhibitions to help sell Liberty 
Bonds. My rating was chief yeoman. 

I don’t know who arranged the First 
Inter-Allied Tourney, although I think 
Admiral Sims originated the idea. Any- 
way a week or so after the Armistice was 
signed two hundred pugs, amateurs and 
professionals, were loaded aboard the 
transport Platishurg and _ shipped to 
London in the name of good sportsman- 
ship and international good-will. 

We started the elimination bouts on 
shipboard and finished them up at Chat- 
ham where we were supplied quarters in 
barracks at the Royal Naval Docks. The 
amateurs never had a chance against that 
aggregation of pros. With one or two 
exceptions amateurs can’t fight because 
they can’t take it. Most amateurs like the 
scientific part of boxing only. Professionals 
go in for the scientific end chiefly because 
blocking, footwork and feinting helps them 
to dodge the punishment that goes with 
prizefighting, and I don’t mean any 
camouflaged name for pugilism like ‘the 
manly art of self-defense.’’ If you're 
going to make a business out of the sock 
industry be prepared for cauliflower ears, 
busted noses, bum lamps and more or less 
punch-drunkenness, and don’t let any one 
tell you different. 

So of course only the professional pugs 
got to the top in the Army and Navy 
eliminations. The Army was quartered 
alongside at Chatham. Once the elimina- 
tions were over, did we winners train hard 
and fast like story-book athietes? The 
answer is, we did not. 

You can’t put a prize collection of pugs 
together and expect the same sort of early- 
to-bed, watch-your-diet, no-hell-raising 
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Chief Yeoman Wallach, who 

fought for pay under the name of 

Marty Cross, and the certificate he 
got for fighting for nothing 


routine as goes on at a college training camp. 
Maybe if we had figured that some real 
fights lay ahead we would have done differ- 
ently, but we looked on the bouts to be 
fought as just so many set-ups. 

Final training was horse-play. I might 
add that as most of our opponents also were 
professionals, they didn’t take matters 
any more seriously than we did. With bare 
fists we trained on one another along the 
docks, then we made up over the bar of the 
nearest pub. It was in one of those celebra- 
tions that Willie Meehan got kayoed with a 
Bobby’s club. But none of us will ever have 
any more fun than in the two weeks before 
the fights got under way. 

Then came the tournament, which was 
extended over two days and nights divided 
into two sessions each, afternoon and eve- 
ning. Each bout consisted of three regula- 
tion three-minute rounds. 

An exact month after the Armistice there 
weren’t so many footloose American fight 
fans in London and most of the audience 
were native civilians and service men of the 
Empire forces. The truth is that the first 
day saw the best fights among the audience. 
Canadians and Australians in the crowd did 
as much scrapping with English fans as did 
the Americans. Realizing it was a mistake 
to mix nationalities together in such a sport 
as fighting where feelings run high, the 
management grouped the patriots of America 
and their distant dominions in sections the 
second day with the proper result that the 
fights inside the arena held the most at- 
tention. (Continued on page 56) 
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George Shanks 


OWEVER good a man may be at avoiding bill collectors 
or process servers, his real test comes in escaping from 
high pressure salesmen. Salesmen, like death and 
taxes, are hard to evade for they have a highly devel- 

oped strategy for discovering possible customers. 

Little does Mrs. Bryson Brown realize, when she confides over 
the bridge table that her husband is thinking of buying a new 
automobile, that the news will be promptly relayed to a score 
of automobile salesmen alert for such worthwhile information. 
And the unsuspecting Mr. Brown, besieged by salesmen, wonders 
how so many people learned of his intention to buy a new motor 
car. 

I had luncheon recently with a banker, a lawyer and an in- 
surance man. The banker told me about an acquaintance, un- 
known to the insurance man, who has a son in high school and a 
daughter beginning college. The insurance man immediately 
became interested in the conversation, took out his memo book, 
asked for the names of the children, their ages, and the name of 
the father and his business. Writing these details in his note- 
book, the insurance man thanked the banker for the information 
and went about his business. 

Not long after, I met the man who had been the subject of con- 
versation at the luncheon and told him about the interest of the 
insurance man in his children. ‘Say!’ exclaimed the business 
man, “he must have been the fellow who just sold me a $10,000 
policy to educate my boy and girl!” 

Even your most intimate friends inay betray you to some cus- 
tomer-seeking salesman. Such “misjuided’’ friends are known 
to salesmen as “‘Centers of Influence.” Usually political bosses, 
presidents of local civic clubs or secretaries of Chambers of Com- 
merce are selected as “Centers of Influence.” A sympathetic 
appeal to the gen- 
erous natures of 
these public 
spirited citizens 
is usually all that 
is necessary to 
induce them to 
sell out their 
friends to a sil- 
ver - tongued 
salesman. 

Rarely is the 


She confided that 
her husband was 
thinking about 
buying a new 
automobile 
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When you apply for a 
license to wed you are 
fair game for salesmen 
of all sorts 


duplicity of these friendly enemies revealed as they insist that 
their names shall not be used by salesmen in soliciting their 
friends. 

If you are influential in your community, you will sooner or 
later be approached by some affable sales sleuth saying something 
like this, ““Mr. Jones, as you know, I am a Gadget salesman and 
part of my work is to find people to buy Gadgets. You know a 
great many people and I don’t know them. Many of these peo- 
ple are going to buy Gadgets during the next few months. They 
might as well buy their Gadgets from me. Only I don’t know 
who they are. That’s where you can help me. Give me the 
names of your friends who you believe need and can buy a 
Gadget.” Should you succumb to this eloquent entreaty, you 
are automatically elected a “‘Center of Influence.” 

Down on the state road is a busy filling station run by an aggres- 
sive youngster named Matt. Every day Matt meets and talks 
with hundreds of motorists, many of whom are planning to buy 
new cars. They tell Matt about their plans, little knowing that 
the genial filling station operator is a “Sales Scout”’ for a large 
automobile distributor. Every night Matt turns over to a sales- 
man of the motor car company the license numbers of cars whose 
owners are in the market for new automobiles. 

The filling station operator receives a liberal commission on 
each car sold to those persons wnose names he reports. One out 
of every five persons reported by Matt are converted into satis- 
fied customers. 

Matt has a brother, Bill, who is a driver fora laundry. Matt’s 
success as a Sales Scout has induced Bill to do a little sales detect- 
ing on his laundry route for an electrical refrigerator distributor. 
After a month’s training in sales scouting, Bill is no longer a 
tenderfoot, but has become a first class scout, eligible for the 
merit badge awarded by the refrigerator distributor to all his able 
observers. 

I am a fugitive from a “chain geng.” The gang to which I 
belonged was a novel but very effective means of providing fod- 
der for the sales-making machine. I unwittingly became a 
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O DEATH and taxes as the only 

certainties of existence add solicita- 
tion by the American salesman. Some- 
body’s given him your name and before you 
Say yes or no you've going to get a lot of 
information. When more people say yes 
than no to his plea we call it prosperity 


member of a sales chain gang through my acquaint- 

ance with an insurance salesman in our town. 

Having succeeded in selling me an insurance policy, 

he tactfully asked for the names of five of my friends 

or associates. Selling three of these friends, the in- 

surance salesman secured from each of them the 

names of five of their friends. These in turn recom- 

mended other buyers until an endless chain of buyers was formed 
by one buyer suggesting another. Thirty-seven sales were made 
by my insurance friend for a total of $104,000 from my small 
initial purchase. 

If you have not received your patented pancake turner as a 
reward for membership in the “Owner Boosters Club” of the 
Chilly Refrigerator Company, you have missed one of the most 
subtle sales schemes ever devised. 

When your friends and neighbors drop in for an evening, your 
new radio or electric refrigerator naturally comes in for its share of 
discussion and admiration. Your enthusiasm and pride of owner- 
ship impresses your visitors, and sews fertile seeds of desire. 
Next, you are asked to join the maker’s “Owner Boosters Club.” 
The only requirement for membership is the names of your 
friends or acquaintances who have admired your new purchase. 


At the bottom of the hill was a 
young man with a set of chains 
over his arm 
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Before the furniture is in they 
are soliciting your trade 


You sacrifice your friends to super-salesmanship for a can opener 
or a set of salt and pepper shakers. 

Or should you be at a loss for refreshments for your next card 
party, telephone the company from whom you bought your re- 
frigeratcr and an accommodating salesman will call and serve 
frozen dessert to your guests for the opportunity of obtaining the 
names of possible buyers. 

In my morning mail a few weeks ago, I found the following let- 
ter from a young salesman who sold me a radio last fall: ““Dear 
sir,” he wrote, “will you help me tell more people about the 
wonderful reception of the Hi-Grade Radio? Many of your 
friends or acquaintances who have no radio sets in their homes or 
who own out-of-date sets will appreciate an opportunity to hear 
the marvelous new Hi-Grade Radio. Please write their names and 
addresses on the reverse side of this sheet and return to me in 
the enclosed stamped envelope. Your co-operation will be much 
appreciated.” 

I met that salesman on the street recently and asked him what 
success he had in selling the persons whose names I sent him in 
answer to his letter. 

“When I wrote you, I also wrote nine other customers of mine,” 
said the radio salesman. ‘‘From these ten customers, I received 
the names of ninety-two possible buyers. So far, I have sold 
twenty of these persons and have good prospects of selling five 
more.” 

Your name in the daily newspaper makes you particularly 
susceptible to salesmen. A recent morning paper carried the news 
of a fatal automobile accident and gave the names of the attend- 
ing physician and six pall bearers of the deceased. That day 
the physician and pall bearers were each visited by an enterprising 
accident insurance salesman who spoke feelingly of the hazards of 
motoring and sold two pall bearers $10,000 worth of accident and 
health insurance. 

A newspaper account of the death of the owner of a small chain 
of stores sent a life insurance salesman calling on the manager 
of each store in the chain. One manager purchased a $3,500 
policy. From one issue of a newspaper, this salesman sold 
$14,500 worth of insurance in thirty days. 

One never knows where some salesman may be lurking. One 
skiddy morning this past winter, along with other motorists, I 
came sliding crazily down an icy hill in the suburbs. Parked by 
the roadside at the bottom of the hill was a young man with a 
pair of chains over his arm. As my (Continued on page 52) 
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Through liberalized provisions of the Dominion’s Soldier Settlement scheme, Canadian 
ex-service men who purchased homes in the boom days are protected against fore- 
closure. Here’s a Prince Edward Island home which the government has helped finance 


CANADA 


UPPOSE Uncle Sam had said to you, upon your return 
from France: ‘“‘My boy, rather than see you join the ranks 
of the unemployed, the Government is going to set you up 
as a farmer, and loan you up to $7,500 with which to buy 

land, stock, implements, and the necessary buildings. You 
can pay interest at the rate of five percent, and have twenty-five 
years in which to pay for the farm. We are also going to throw 
open the public domain and give each World War veteran 160 
acres of land in the West. Wheat is selling at two dollars a 
bushel; you ought to make money.” 

Uncle Sam didn’t make this offer to his war veterans, but the 
Canadian government did. By 1920, more than forty thousand 
men who had been fighting in France two years previously were 
settled on farms in the Dominion and had produced crops to the 
value of $15,000,000. 

Suppose Uncle Sam had said: ‘‘Here’s a cash bonus to carry 
you through the period of readjustment.” 

Canada did that, too; a sparsely settled country, with a popu- 
lation no greater than that of New York City and Chicago 
combined, paid an enlisted man who had served three years in 
France $420; a married man $600; and an officer six months’ pay. 

Suppose the Governor of your native State had said: “So you 
and your buddies want to go into business? Very well; if it’s a 
sound proposition, the State will loan you all you need up to a 
quarter of a million dollars—provided you pool all your assets, 
including the bonus the Government paid you, and put the 
money into the business.” 

Nothing like this happened, of course, in the United States, 
but it did in Canada. 

Suppose the drouth and the depression made it difficult for 
you to make the regular payments of principal and interest on 
the government loan; would Uncle Sam have come to your aid? 
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We don’t know, of course. But this is what Canada did: In 
1933 the Dominion government, for every dollar of current in- 
stalments or arrears paid by the war veterans, credited their 
account with an equal amount. In other words, they made a 
flat reduction of fifty percent in the soldier settlers’ obligations. 

By this time you will have come to the conclusion that Canada 
did pretty well by her returned soldiers. She did. Perhaps 
Vancouver provides the perfect example of what might have 
been done for American war veterans who were equipped with 
the business acumen and tenacity of purpose which seems to 
have characterized F. C. Brown and his associates. 

It was Ashley Edwards, colonization expert of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, who gave me a letter of introduction to Colonel 
“‘Whizz Bang’’ Johnstone, head of the Soldier Settlement Board 
in British Columbia. The Colonel and his auditor, F. G. Coburn, 
agreed that Brown and his associates furnished the outstanding 
example of what ex-service men can do when they stick together. 
The colonel thereupon telephoned him and made an appointment 
for me. 

Brown served in France, and upon his return to Vancouver 
was given the rather thankless task of placing returned soldiers 
in congenial jobs—if any. Many had served under Brown over- 
seas; they knew and trusted him. Since jobs were not plentiful 
in those post-war days, Brown decided to go into business for 
himself and to take in some of his comrades as partners. 

A study of the business situation revealed not a single large 
manufacturer of binder twine and rope west of Ontario. In other 
words, the Manila fiber was shipped from the Philippine Islands 
to Ontario and Quebec, made into rope and twine, and shipped 
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When the fodder’s in the shock this Manitoba veteran will have plenty of food laid 
away for the winter months. The Canadian government purchased land, stock and 
equipment for cash and passed on savings to soldier settlers 


Sollows Shrough 


Me Connell 


back to the grain growers of the prairie provinces and the fisher- 
men, lumbermen, miners, farmers and deep-sea skippers of 
British Columbia. This, concluded Brown, was all wrong; too 
much money was being spent for freight. Then and there the 
gang decided to create a new industry in their province—an in- 
dustry of which they would be the sole owners. 

Most of them had saved a part of their service pay and their 
cash bonus. They pooled their capital—180 of them—and man- 
aged to scrape together $60,000. On the strength of this showing 
the Provincial government loaned them $250,000. This loan, 
with interest at six percent, was paid off seven years ago. The 
investment in plant, machinery, equipment and stock has grown 
to $400,000—all clear of mortgage and bonded indebtedness. Of 
the original 180 stockholders, 125 remain; some have died and 
others have dropped out. All the directors are war veterans; 
Brown is the general manager. All the key men in the organiza- 
tion are ex-service men and each one has an investment in the 
firm. No employe has been discharged during the depression 
and the firm has managed to keep out of the red. 

In the beginning, not a single stockholder knew anything about 
the cordage business; it was a new industry on the Pacific Coast. 
They engaged a factory expert, bought the most modern machin- 
ery available, and went out after a share of the trade enjoyed by 
competitors who had been established for sixty years or more. 
Once they gained the confidence of buyers through a trial order, 
their business grew, until now they sell their products, from a 
thread to a hawser, throughout Canada, South America and the 
British and Dutch West Indies. 

The success of Brown and his associates is all the more remark- 
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able when one considers the unenviable economic position in 
which Canada found herself at the end of the World War. Out 
of a population of 8,000,000, she had sent more than 400,000 
men to France. Her losses—so9,565—were almost as great as our 
own. Some forty thousand were so physically impaired by war 
service as to be of no use to industry. The Dominion thus faced 
a net industrial loss of a hundred thousand able-bodied men, 
The proportion of the population in active service was far greater 
than in the United States; the period of participation was almost 
twice as long as our own, and the Dominion’s powers of recupera- 
tion were not so great. 

During the war Canada had become transformed from an 
agricultural to a manufacturing country; there had been a decided 
population drift to the cities. And now hostilities were at an end, 
and 338,000 war veterans were about to return from overseas. 
How to absorb them into the civilian population was a problem 
which called for the co-operation of the entire country. Already 
the shutting down of shipyards and munitions factories had 
thrown a quarter of a million men and women out of work. The 
returning veterans, without definite plans for the future and 
possessing little or no capital, would, if left to their own devices, 
drift to the big cities and towns, thus adding to the list of un- 
employed. 

Organized labor in Canada was gravely concerned over the 
effect which the return of these soldiers might have on wage 
scales and markets. The rich were evading taxation by investing 
in tax-exempt bonds. Farmers’ organizations were coming out 
in favor of public ownership of railways and utilities. Veterans’ 
organizations were urging the government to take over—and 
make available to themselves—farming lands then held by specu- 
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Rich pasture land on a clearing next to the forest primeval provides a comfort- 
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able living for a British Columbia ex-service man 


lators and large corporations. A radical program was being 
sponsored by the co-operative grain-growers, which constituted 
a large political factor in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta. 

Big Business in Canada was becoming alarmed at the rapid 
growth of radical sentiment immediately following the Armistice; 
the entire country was rocked by racial, religious and socialistic 
squabbles. Something must be done—and quickly—to solve the 
problem of the returning soldiers. Many of the war veterans 
were married; if twenty-five thousand of them could be set up 
in the business of farming, they would at least provide a living 
for themselves and their families. In any event, they would be 
better off than 
the unemploy- 
ed workers in 
the city. As 
growers and 
shippers of 
grain and as 
buyers of farm 
implements, 
stock, lumber, 





of individual success are to be found in the records of the Board 
at Ottawa. And in almosi every instance you will find that the 
returned soldier has succeeded primarily because his wife entered 
whole-heartedly into the venture and did more than her share 
of the work. That was the case with J. W. Hosford, whose modern 
farm we visited. 

This war veteran has demonstrated that dairy farming can be 
made to pay if one adopts modern methods. Hosford was an 
experienced farmer when he enlisted in the C. E. F. His wife 
set aside most of the allowance which the government sent her 
during the time her husband was in France. Meanwhile, Hosford 
saved part of his pay and on his return to Canada received his 

cash bonus 
and brought it 
intact to Ed- 
monton. Dur- 
ing all these 
years his wife 
had not been 
idle; she had 
worked for the 
government 
and had saved 





clothing and 

food, twenty- most of her 
five thousand salary. They 
soldier settlers were both 
would be working to- 
worth $18,- ward a com- 
000,000 a year mon end— 
to the rail- ownership of a 
ways alone. farm and a 

Thusthe home. 

Soldier Settle- Edmonton 
ment Board —_ te was growing 
was formed. mee z rapidly and 


Many of the 
returned _ sol- 
diers are listed 
as failures on 
the books of the Board, but a greater number won through to 
ownership of their homesand farms, and to financial independence. 

Tom Smith, District Supervisor at Edmonton, who lost an 
arm in the war, drove me out into the country to meet and talk 
with one of the soldier settlers who has made a pronounced suc- 
cess of farming and dairying. Hundreds of additional examples 
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Formerly a part of Crown lands set apart for the support of 
schools, this Alberta farm was purchased by an ex-soldier and 
for years has been in wheat production 


the demand 
for fresh milk 
was increasing 
in proportion. 
They found the farm they wanted and bought it with their combined 
savings. With that tangible asset they were considered good risks 
for a Soldier Settlement Board loan of $7,000. This was used to 
buy additional land, buildings and stock. Hosford knew exactly 
what he wanted—the best Holsteins that money could buy. He 
went all the way to the State of Washington for a bull from the 
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Wives of veterans in Saskatchewan show a lively interest in a course in domestic 
economy conducted by the government 


famed Carnation herd. His barns were the ultimate in cleanliness. 
His cream graded ‘Special’ and commanded a fancy price in the 
homes of Edmonton. The milk from his Holsteins received the 
endorsement of the city’s Board of Health as the best for babies 
and is today the only un-Pasteurized milk sold in the Alberta city. 

Last year Hosford cows won one first and four second prizes 
in the Western Canada Stock Show, which was open to all 
Canada. Six of his cows were once selected by Alberta’s Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture for shipment to a cattle breeder in Japan 
who wanted only the best. Outsiders estimate the Hosford hold- 
ings to be worth $25,000 and during all these years the farm has 
provided the family of four a good living. This war veteran still 
owes the Can- 
adian govern- 
ment $2,600, 
but is in no 
hurry to pay 
it back; a bank 
might demand 
as much as 
eight percent 
interest, while 
the govern- 
ment loans the 
money at five 
percent. And 
Hosford, who 
was born in 
County Cork, 
would rather 
invest any sur- 
plus in more 





the Dominion. And both went to France—the future Mrs. 
Francis as a nurse. After the Armistice they returned to their 
birthplace, renewed their acquaintance, fell in love, were married 
and came out to British Columbia, where they have made a 
pronounced success of farming. 

Now, what of the organization that made possible the success 
of Hosford and Francis by giving them a start—the Soldier 
Settlement Board? : 

Briefly, the Board was authorized in 1917 by an Act of Parlia 
ment to encourage returning war veterans to take up farming. 
Dominion lands within a radius of fifteen miles of a railway in 
the four western provinces were reserved for returned soldiers. 
In newly- 
opened home- 
stead areas 
soldier settlers 
were given one 
day’s priority 
over civilians. 
A war veteran 
was also en- 
titled to re- 
ceive outright 
a grant of 160 
acres of land 
without con- 
forming to the 
usual home 
steading regu- 
lations. 

The growth 
of tiie Board 





Holsteins. : was necessa- 
One might ~— r — — : rily of the 
go on in +h A pioneer of the Prairie River district of North Saskatchewan nan ene 
with his house made of the timber that was on the site din. There 


nitely to cite 
individual suc- 
cesses of war veterans, made with the aid of money loaned by 
the Soldier Settlement Board and advice freely given by the 
Board’s field supervisors. There is the romance of James Francis, 
jor example. Mr. Coburn drove me out to his farm near Van- 
couver. Francis was a miner in Ontario before the war and 
enlisted at the outbreak of hostilities. Meanwhile, a girl with 
whom he had gone to school in Ireland also had emigrated to 
Canada. Neither, incidentally, knew of the other’s presence in 
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were no pre 
cedents to follow—clerks, field supervisors, appraisers and in- 
spectors had to be trained. The procedure and regulations had 
to be evolved. Soon the Board was authorized to purchase land, 
stock and equipment outright, and to resell these, at cost, to the 
soldier settler. The Board virtually advanced the money to the 
settler, but retained full title under its agreement. The veteran, 
in turn, was required to make an initial payment of ten percent 
of the purchase price and many used (Continued on page 60) 
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GROWING 


PAIN 


A LEGIONNAIRE Who Helped 
Organize His Post Less Than a 
Month After the St. Louis Caucus 
of 1919 Reminisces Concerning the 
Cradle Days of the Organization 


T WAS one of those strange tricks that fate plays every so 

often. The long arm of coincidence, maybe. Certainly an 

unexpected, improbable business. The scene was Brooklyn, 

New York, the time March, 1934. The men of the Sergeant 
Joyce Kilmer Post of The American Legion had assembled for 
their annual Rouge Bouquet memorial service, held to com- 
memorate the A. E. F. tragedy which Kilmer has immortalized 
in his poem. It was our day of tribute to the boys of the Fighting 
609th who died so heroically. The program was the usual sort 
for such an event—well-meaning talks, polite, sympathetic, yet, 
in the very nature of things, quite impersonal. 

But that was before Arthur Cunningham came in. Arthur 
Cunningham, husky ex-infantryman, boyish-faced Comptroller of 
the City of New York. Cunningham changed the whole picture. 
Entering the hall, he found himself face to face with Alfred 
Helmer. They knew each other well. Both had served overseas 
with the 69th. Both were at Rouge Bouquet. Both had suffered 
in the tragedy——but how differently! Helmer, a corporal, was one 
of the twenty-two men who were buried when a shell wrecked the 
dugout. Cunningham was the officer who led the rescue forces. 

And, of course, the reunion of those two Rouge Bouquet sur- 
vivors proved the sensation of the evening. From that point on 
it was their meeting. At once they were hailed to the platform, 
where each in turn told his story. This dual recital constituted 
the first balanced presentation ever given of the tragedy. Hel- 
mer’s terse words made the scene of horror live again: The dank 
dugout, the soldiers chatting casually—then suddenly the shell 
—an avalanche of dirt and beams—the moans—and after that 
hours of tugging and tearing frantically at the implacable walls 
of wreckage which imprisoned them 

Cunningham told the other side of the tale, scarcely less heart- 
breaking: The first shock of the explosion—the alarm—tracing the 
cries of the interred ones—then hurrying the rescue work . . . How 
his men used helmets to dig away the earth, baring their heads to 
shell-fire—how they strained and struggled through the hours— 
how their hands bled—how their ears listened anxiously . . . and 
the cries from the tomb grew fainter and fainter. At last the 
rescuers could hear no sound. But still they toiled on, until 
finally in early dawn the French engineers arrived only to shake 
their heads hopelessly at any suggestion of further rescue. 

Few scenes in the history of Kilmer Post have equaled for 
dramatic intensity that dual recital by Helmer and Cunningham 
—a recital the memory of which is the more poignant in that 
Cunningham, one of the most beloved of public men in New 
York and regarded as a rising figure in American political life, 
met an untimely death a few months later. 

It was a memorable evening—memorable even for Kilmer 
Post, and Kilmer Post boasts a long history of memorable eve- 
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Sergeant Joyce Kilmer, from an A. E. F. photograph 

taken shortly before his death. The founders of the 

Legion post in Brooklyn which was named for him 
had never met the author of “Trees” 


nings. In truth, it is a real graybeard among Legion posts, a post 
so old one might almost say it was born before the Legion itself. 
Actually the post filed its application for a charter on June 25, 
1919, less than a month after the Legion was organized at St. 
Louis. And a real job it was, in those days, forming posts for our 
four-weeks-old Legion! The situation confronting us was very 
different from that which faced post organizers say in 1922 or 
1923. In these later years starting a post was a simple matter. 
All the pioneering had been done. The Legion was known, 
established, and had definitely proved itself a going concern. 
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The necessary papers in 
the formation of a Legion 
post in the days when a 
large percentage of eligi- 
bles were not yet out of 
uniform 


Not so, however, in 1910. 
Come back with me to those 
first-of-all days . . . Here we 
are, in Brooklyn, a handful of 
us, sallying forth so confidently 
to lay the local groundwork of 
the organization that has just 
been founded at St. Louis. 
Starting those first posts is 
proving a far more difficult 
task than any of us had imag- 
ined. We greet newly-dis- 
charged men everywhere— 
buttonhole them with the sug- 
gestion that they join up. 
Blank looks are the only an- 
swer we get. The Legion!— 
what’s that? Never heard of 
it. And their friends don’t 
know anything about it either 
.. . True enough, indeed—for 
the fact was nobody knew any- 
thing about the Legion—no- 
body, that is, except ourselves - se 
who had formed it at St. Louis, 
plus the few who had happened 
to read news dispatches about 
it. 

This aspect, of course, made 
our job a double one: We had to 
convince those skeptical gobs, leath- 
ernecks and doughboys first that the 
Legion itself was worthwhile, and 
second that they should help to form 
local posts. 

If the story of Kilmer Post were 
to be told in moving pictures then 
doubtless the first reel would go 
something like this . . . Enter yours 
truly, ex of Uncle Sam’s army, six 
weeks home from France, two weeks 
home from the St. Louis Caucus. 
It is a hot evening in June, 1910. 
Armed with his precious charter ap- 
plication our hero trudges about 
Brooklyn in search of would-be 
Legionnaires. 

Forming posts in those days was 
one difficulty after another. All 
kinds of problems developed. We 
had no central organization, no rules 
to guide us, and, worst of all, no 
finances. But somehow we got 
things done. Makeshift is the an- 
swer. We established our own 
precedents and improvised as we 
went along. Finally we got news 
that the first batch of charter applications had been printed and 
were available at temporary State Headquarters at 140 Nassau 
Street, New York. So off I went to the Nassau Street office. 
Cornelius W. Wickersham, State Chairman of the Legion (yes, 
that was his title) was in charge, buried in the multitude of tasks 
pertaining to the founding of the local and state organizations. 
Veterans trooped into the chairman’s office asking information 
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on how to start posts. The instructions 
given were of the most elementary character 
—they could scarcely be otherwise, consider- 
ing the nebulous state of the Legion itself. 
But lack of detailed instructions did not 
worry us. Build the Legion! That was the 
keynote. Our job was to say it with posts. 
Naturally enough the problems involved 
in forming posts varied 
with the community and 
the method. To those 
who formed posts by the 
expedient of merely lift- 
ing military units bodily 
into the Legion the whole 
task was simple; getting 
the fifteen signatures 
which the Legion had spec- 
ified as the minimum fora 
charter application was no 
job at all, for such posts 
usually started with hun- 
dreds. I had chosen a 
more difficult course, how- 
ever—I had decided to 

wip form a post in my home 
“> —* district, an outlying part 
of Flatbush. And since [ 
was wholly without in- 
formation as to what 
veterans lived near me [ 
did the only thing left to 
do—started on a door-to- 
pt ei door canvass for the req- 

ee oa uisite signatures. 

And if you think this 
was an easy job—well, 
you don’t know your ex- 
service man of 1919! At 
that time all kinds of dis- 
torted ideas about the 
Legion were in circula- 
tion, so far as there were 
any ideas at all. Join the 
Legion? From the way 
they took that invitation 
I might have been asking 
them to join the Mafia or 
something. They were 
suspicious. Yet suspicion 
was not our biggest ob- 
stacle. The hardest thing 
we had to cope with was 
indifference. 

For most of our pros- 
pective members were quite indifferent 
about the Legion—and logically, too, con- 
sidering the conditions of the time. Why 
should these men, so exuberant in their 
freshly achieved freedom, be expected to 
jump overnight into a veteran organiza- 
tion about which they knew nothing? 

After all, they were not veterans, not in 
the real sense. A few days, a few weeks out 
of service does not make a man a veteran. 
That takes years. So far as mental attitude 
and viewpoint were concerned these men 
were still in service; they were still soldiers and sailors and ma- 
rines. Veterans? Why, the very word was an absurd misfit as 
applied to those swarthy stalwarts. They laughed the whole idea 
aside. Anyway, life was too crowded with new adventures. They 
had no time to think about being veterans. Instead they flung 
themselves into a grand lather of clothes-buying, job-hunting, 
girl-chasing. (Continued on page 56) 
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SIMPLE action may be 
more impressive than a 
sermon. It is recorded 
that Lincoln was _half- 
apologetic as he stood up to speak 
five minutes at Gettysburg after 
Edward Everett had delivered a sonorous two-hour oration. 
Lincoln read an address which he had written, bowed by the 
weight of wartime duties, on the backs of old envelopes. The 
nation treasures the picture of this simple man reading that ad- 
dress as much as it treasures the words he spoke. I thought of 
this when I read a letter from Legionnaire W. E. Shelton of May- 
field (Kentucky) Post, telling of a simple incident at a funeral 
conducted by his Post for one of its members on January 2oth. 
It is the story of an eleven-year-old son of a Legionnaire, one of the 
tens of thousands of boys who are now enroling in the Sons of 
The American Legion, who acted true to the teachings of duty in 
the most sorrowful moment of his life. 

Rain was pouring down as the members of Mayfield Post, who 
had traveled in a funeral procession from their own State, 
gathered around a coffin in Oak Grove Cemetery in Weakiey 
County, Tennessee. In that coffin, draped by the flag of the 
United States, was John W. Wray, and beside the grave, with 
the Legionnaires, stood John W. Wray’s son. Morrison Wray 
heard the last tribute of the Post’s chaplain, bowed his head as the 





COMING 


Surely this episode in Oak Grove Cemetery in Tennessee de 
serves to take its place among the traditions of the Sons of The 
American Legion, to be remembered as the 30,000 boys already 
enroled in its Squadrons and the multiplied thousands who will 
take their places in its ranks write a record in keeping with the 
Legion’s own record. 

By simple deeds, sons of Legionnaires will write concepts of 
duty which will have place in the Squadron Handbook, the 46- 
page manual which now contains the formal rules and ceremonies 
of the new organization. Deeds such as the action of James W. 
Browitt, Jr., six feet tall and fifteen years old, who gave his own 
blood in a transfusion operation in a Veterans Administration 
hospital at Lincoln, Nebraska, in an effort to save his father’s life. 
That deed deserves to be remembered, too. 

As I watch the Sons of The American Legion grow, I remember 
the days of the Spanish-American War when I sat upon the knee 
of my grandfather who had fought with Lee and Jackson. 
Grandfather was still a bit of a rebel, even then, and would on 
occasion, telling his own war experiences, damn the Yankees; 
just as, I am sure, more than one old grandfather, up North, 
would damn the rebels when reminiscences were upon him. It 
happened to be my privilege to serve in France with a division 
made up of men from the entire United States, and my closest 
army buddies were sons and grandsons of the Grand Army. I 
came to wonder whether my grandpa wasn’t a bit wrong about 





rifle shots of the Post’s firing squad rang out in final salute and 
the bugle blew taps. Then, as the coffin was about to be lowered 
into the grave, he found in his hands the flag which a moment 
before had rested upon his father’s coffin. 

A flag which was wet with the rain—rain that seemed to be 
coming down heavier than ever at that moment! 

Morrison Wray took off his overcoat, wrapped it about the 
flag, stood motionless as the coffin was lowered from sight. 

As I read this letter of Mr. Shelton’s I thought of those lines 
from John McCrae’s poem, “In Flanders Fields”: “To you from 
failing hands we throw the torch; be yours to hold it high.” 
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Parades which might be seen anywhere in America 
on any Memorial Day. Above, the 5-year-old son 
of Post Commander Ralph B. Boyle of New Ro- 
chelle (New York) Post keeps step with Daddy. 
On opposite page, the sons of Maplewood (New 
Jersey) Post marching with their fathers 


their grandpas. I learned to love those same damned Yankees. 
In fact, I was quite set-up, like all Southerners, when somebody 
in a Tommy’s uniform would call me “Yank.” 

Our grandfathers, perhaps, hung on to the past too long. We 
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When he stood by his father’s grave in 
a pouring rain and received the flag 
which had covered his father’s coffin, 
Morrison Wray of Mayfield, Kentucky, 
remembered, despite his sorrow, to pro- 
tect that flag. He removed his overcoat 
and wrapped it about the flag to shield 
it from the rain while the funeral cere- 
mony proceeded 


in the Legion have had the advantage of their ex- 
ample. We know that there is a present calling for 
us to do things. There are things we have told our 
sons, of course, but more and more we find our 
greatest opportunity, not in dwelling on things 
that were but in making attractive for young ears 
things that are and things that will be. There is 
our opportunity as Legionnaires, in guiding our 
successors in the Sons of The American Legion. 
Whether we will it or not, the boys will follow in 
our footsteps. They will inevitably feel a measure 
of pride in what father did in the World War. They 
still have the warm emotions and ardent imagina- 
tions of youth, and the impressions now made upon 
them in plastic years will be lasting ones. They 
will think as the Legion thinks, and act as the 
Legion acts. In instilling in them the precepts of 
Legionism, we impose upon ourselves the new re- 
sponsibility of making Legionism higher and finer 
than ever. We can give character to the Son of 
The American Legion, and we can save him from 
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By Bryce P Beard 


National Chairman, Sons of The American Legion 
Committee, The American Legion 


the obvious dangers into which he might fall without our guidance. 

We must not only give him by example an understanding of duty to 
country in peace as in war; we must also help him to orient this new 
society of his in its relations with the people about him. There is a 
temptation which comes to a group to which eligibility is limited. The 
group may acquire a shell in which it tends to become more and more 
self-centered, in which it exalts unduly certain considerations and loses 
sight of others. Particularly to be guarded against is a tendency for such 


by chance from the privilege of joining it. 

Grown-ups acquire by living long in a give-and-take world a philoso- 
phy of tolerance and avoid even the appearance of an exclusiveness 
which may become offensive. The Legion has never set itself upon a 
pedestal, expecting obeisance from citizens outside it. The very little 
boy who boasts that my-papa-is-the-greatest-man-in-the-world—and 
there is a period in life when that is inevitable—learns eventually that 
silent homage is best. But, grouped with other little boys having the 
same feelings, he may compound a philosophy a trifle vain-glorious. 
Exaggerations of the college fraternity spirit at times and places have 
compelled older heads—graduates of other years—to eradicate snobbish- 
ness, which is essentially a perversion of legitimate pride. 

I know of no Squadron of the Sons of The American Legion which has 
gloried in its own exclusiveness, which has attempted to impress young 
outsiders with the misfortune of not belonging. Yet, as the sons’ society 
grows, as each Squadron acquires an esprit de corps, watchfulness must 
rule, lest eligibility be made a fetish. 

There is no danger of the future in a Sons of The American Legion 
which follows truly the course in which it has started. The Squadrons 
all over this country are so busy doing things—carrying out the Five- 
Point Program of Service—that they will not become ingrown. The five 
points are Patriotism, Citizenship, Discipline, Leadership and Legion- 
ism. We have a definite conception of each of these. 

The National Committee of the Sons of The (Continued on page 50) 
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| WEDNESDAY’ | 


The 
American Legion in 
Tennessee Lists All 
the Crippled Boys 
and Girls of Its 
State, Preparing the Way for 
Surgical and Educational Help 


NE goes in spring or summer to Reelfoot 

Lake for rest and good fishing. Around 

this deep and far-spread body of water in 

western Tennessee—both a wonder and a 

mystery because it appeared suddenly where once 

no water had been—nature has made a playground. 

One Reelfoot Lake vacation of Guy H. May, Adju- 

tant of the Tennessee Department of The American 

Legion, was not a perfect vacation, because at Reel- 

foot Lake Mr. May saw something which he carried 

back with him to his desk at Department Head- 

quarters at Nashville. It was the vision of a boy 

with a deformed foot, a misshapen foot that dragged, 

trying to play baseball with boys who were sound 
of limb. 

In that boy’s face was written the story of longing 
and striving—and frustration. Always trying—al- 
ways failing! Not only in baseball, but even in the 
marching exercises of the schoolroom, in romping 
and skipping on lawn and street, he had always 
fallen short. Different! Set apart! There is a tragedy 
of the soul which comes with tragedy of the body. 

He was doomed at birth to be one of Wednesday’s 
children, that boy. Wednesday’s child is full of woe, 
you'll remember. So runs the old rhyme, after recit- 
ing that Monday’s child is fair of face and Tuesday’s 
child is full of grace. Unless something could be 
done, Wednesday’s child he should remain. 

Out of this chance observation came a program 
which has brought help to Wednesday’s children of 
all Tennessee. Back at his desk in Nashville, Mr. 
May kept wondering how The American Legion 
could help the Reelfoot Lake boy with the clubfoot, 
the thousands of other children hidden away in Ten- 
nessee homes with crippling disabilities which 
threatened to keep them always in bondage as they 
grew up, unable to earn a livelihood, embittered by 
the blows of fate and an uncomprehending world. 

Mr. May found the answer. It was this, in the words of De- 
partment Commander Leonard Sisk: ‘“‘Why not, with the 
Legion’s 138 Posts and 16,000 members, conduct a survey of all 
crippled children in the State?” 

“The urban centers had crippled children’s hospitals and in 
them various organizations were doing fine work, but the major- 
ity of underprivileged crippled children were not being reached, 
because they were not known,” Mr. Sisk explains. ‘Tennessee 
is like a string, long and narrow, bordering seven sister States 
and with an extremely diverse citizenship. Its ninety-five coun- 
ties stretching from Virginia to Arkansas are peopled by moun- 
taineers, farmers, cotton and tobacco growers. The Legion 
reaches from border to border, is a part of the intimate life of 
every community and the countryside about it.” 
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Children 





Thousands of boys and girls, handicapped by 
disabilities, learn to use hitherto useless limbs, 
as the Tennessee Department of The American 
Legion completes its survey and clinic program 


But that wasn’t all there was to Mr. May’s idea. Why not per- 
suade the CWA to furnish the money, Mr. May asked himself. 
And also, why not have paid workers trained in social work, 
through whom the local Posts could submit the facts about chil- 
dren needing help? It actually worked out that way. 

Under the direction of The American Legion, with funds sup- 
plied by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration and with 
the co-operation of the Tennessee Society for Crippled Children 
and three divisions of the state government, the survey was made 
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in each of the 95 counties between February oth and June rst 
last year. In the survey, 115 investigators—mostly depression- 
idle school teachers, nurses and social workers—were given em- 
ployment. They interviewed 10,173 handicapped boys and girls 
in city and town homes and farmhouses, prepared comprehensive 
reports on the physical condition and needs of each of these, and 
sent all the reports to Mr. May in Nashville. 

But the Legion didn’t stop at this. When the names had been 
listed and the facts classified, there still remained beys and girls 
in need of help. What had been done was 
only a beginning. The American Legion 
and its associated organizations proceeded 
to hold clinics for the crippled children in 
each of the 95 counties. At the clinics the 
children were examined by physicians and 
surgeons and nurses. In twelve weeks, 
from June rst to August 23d, 5,500 boys 
and girls had been checked over by the 104 
physicians and 104 nurses of the clinic 
staffs. 

The Tennessee Legislature passed in 
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State. At a cost of $18,000 for the survey and $13,000 for the 
clinics, the Legion has accomplished benefits which will yield an 
incalculable future return to its State. The savings effected in 
transforming children into useful members of society are beyond 
measure. No one can estimate the future gain from lightened 
burdens on public institutions, from turning into useful channels 
lives which might have been driven through handicaps into the 
ranks of public enemies. 
The work goes on. A committee of nine prominent Legion- 
naires, including three of the State’s best- 
2 known orthopedic surgeons, is co-ordinat- 
a ing future effort. It is planned to use 
; existing hospital facilities. Where special 
equipment is necessary, local Posts will 
raise the money for it. The physicians and 
surgeons of the State have been giving 
splendidly unselfish service to make the 
whole program effective. In the office of 
Harry H. Wand, Director of the State 
Department for Crippled Children, are the 
records of all the children, so arranged 









1929 a law providing for the care, treat- 
ment and education of physically handi- 
capped or crippled children whose parents 
cannot give them the help they require. The County Court, the 
legislative body in each county, is authorized to make appropria- 
tions to help pay for the surgical treatments, necessary appli- 
ances and other expenses. With the results of the survey and 
clinic at hand in each county, the Legion Posts of Tennessee went 
into action to complete the humanitarian program. County 
Courts were asked for funds and gave them. Surgeons began 
straightening limbs which had been crooked since birth. In 
hospitals the tragic victims of infantile paralysis began to receive 
treatments which promised eventual restoration of wasted arms 
and legs. Glasses were supplied to boys and girls who without 
them might have gone blind. Children deaf since birth became 
residents of special homes for training. Everywhere, the work of 
reconstructing young lives went on week by week. It has been 
proceeding ever since. 

These facts constitute the bare outline of one of the most use- 
ful public services ever performed by The American Legion in any 





that each child will be looked after until it 
is assured that all has been done for him 
that can be done. 

Meanwhile all Tennessee has a new conception of public duty 
to the handicapped child. As in other States, the public had little 
realized before the survey the problems involved. Tennessee had 
its quota of the 27,000 victims of the infantile paralysis epidemic 
of 1916, eighty percent of whom were under the age of five. A 
century ago an epidemic of poliomyelitis afflicting 27,000 persons 
would have left 20,000 permanently crippled. Now a majority 
of them can be saved from permanent disability, thanks to what 
science has done. The whole country knows the story of 
Warm Springs, Georgia, and President Roosevelt’s personal 
efforts to help his fellow-sufferers. All over the country, new 
methods of treatment are restoring victims of this scourge of 
childhood. No institution anywhere for the treatment of polio 
myelitis and disabilities of other types is better than The 
Junior League Home for Crippled Children at Nashville, and 
similar institutions are doing fine work in Memphis, Knoxville 
and Chattanooga. Everywhere treatments are being improved. 





The work the Legion began in Tennessee goes on now in special hospitals for 
children in Nashville and elsewhere. Every child is given all the help possible 
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National Commander Belgrano and Mrs. A. C. Carlson, President of the Auxiliary, head the first 
pilgrimage of The American Legion to the tomb of Abraham Lincoln at Springfield, Illinois, 


on February 12th, 


Tennessee now knows the necessity of reclaiming impaired 
lives early. Too often, the child deformed at birth, stricken by a 
wasting disease or maimed in an accident, has been allowed to 
languish in his own home, either unattended by physicians or 
inadequately treated. In the hothouse atmosphere of home, cared 
for tenderly by father and mother, precious years pass while 
twisted limbs which once could have been straightened become 
cast in inflexible molds. And as bodies harden, minds also harden. 
The stricken little boy or girl in a bed or on a wheelchair, sees 
his brothers and sisters going forth to school, romping happily at 
play, doing all the things boys and girls were meant to do. Too 
often frustration, disappointment, bitterness become ingrown. 
Sorrow and pain leave their impresses upon tiny faces. To the 
tragedy of physical misfortune is added bitterness of mind. Flow- 
ers may bloom and birds may sing in spring, but to the brooding 
prisoners of disease or accident, spring is mockery, reminding 
them of deprivations. 

Heartwarming tales are told by the school teachers and nurses 
who visited the Tennessee town homes and farmhouses, searching 
out children long hidden from the world. In Robertson County, 
Miss Add Lee Porter, retired school teacher, feared that the 
forty men of the County Court at Springfield would not realize 
fully the immediate need for funds to help the children she had 
located. She appeared before the presiding judges and court 
members with two boys and a girl who had not walked since 
infantile paralysis struck them. The rugged members of the 
court asked for no formal arguments, voted for full payment. 

Miss Porter found 178 children who needed help, in her hilly 
county, and 122 of these 
in families unable to pay 
for treatment. She wrote 
to Mr. May after the 
survey: “I have learned 
every lane, bypath, high- 
way and hamlet in our 
good old county. In 
some cases, my visit 
meant a great deal to 
isolated families. Often 
they would insist on my 
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an event to be sponsored annually by Sangamon Post of Springfield 


staying longer and talking to them. Often they invited me to stay 
and have dinner or supper with them. Somehow my own soul 
has expanded as I have gone from home to home with a message 
of hope for a mother and her crippled child. As I have watched 
the woods changing and putting on new life, I have breathed a 
prayer for my crippled friends all over the county, asking that 
somehow, some way, they too may have a better chance in life 
by having skilled hands treat their maladies.”’ 

In Giles County, bordering Alabama, Mrs. W. H. Hardiman 
visited 110 children in six weeks. She remembers the three-year- 
old boy on a hill farm to whom she was a miracle, the only visitor 
he had ever seen; the girl who had suffered from infantile paraly- 
sis nine years in a log cabin, surrounded by eight brothers and 
sisters; the little boy who was sent to the hospital at Nashville 
for an operation to correct a harelip and came back flushed with 
pride because he was learning to whistle, fulfilling a life-long 
ambition; the deaf boy of 17, utterly ignorant of any means of 
communication, who was writing readable letters home after two 
months in the School for the Deaf at Knoxville. 

Similar are the stories from every other county. In flesh and 
blood accomplishments, the Tennessee Department has written 
a record which statistics can only faintly illumine. 


Illinois Easter Egg Hunt 


HEN Rock Island (Illinois) Post conducts its annual 
Easter Egg Hunt, the master of ceremonies ought to be 
Paul Bunyan. The affair 
is on a gargantuan scale, 
writes Post Adjutant C. 
E. Myers, adding that 
each year the Post hides 
7,200 eggs in a city park 
covering forty acres. 
Boiling and coloring 600 
dozen fresh eggs is a job 
recommended for any 
Legion committee with 
spring fever. 
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A detail of 150 uniformed Legionnaires and fifty Auxiliares 
hides the eggs in every nook and corner, under leaves, behind 
trees, some even in trees, many in grass on hillsides where they 
look like blooming flowers. More than 125 Boy Scouts stand 
guard to keep the children out of the park until 2:30 P. mM. when 
the siren of a fire truck sounds the signal which sends thousands 
of children into the park in search of the treasure. And some of 
the eggs are really treasure. Two-hundred gold-painted eggs 
bear names of merchants, entitle finders to gifts from the mer- 
chants—gifts of surprising variety and value. 


First-Aid Year 


VERY American Legion Post is urged to conduct in 1935 a 
course of first-aid instruction in co-operation with the 
American Red Cross. The National Americanism Commission 
distributed to all Departments in March an outline of a course 
which has been drawn up as the result of a conference between 
National Com- 
mander Belgrano 
and the heads of 
the Red Cross. 
Posts are urged 
to make the in- 
struction  avail- 
able to all citi- 
zens, including 
such groups as 
Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions and other 
civic clubs. The 
first-aid program 
is designed to 
supplement the 
disaster and 
emergency relief 
setup which several thousand Posts already have established. 
A pioneer in first aid instruction is Lowe-McFarlane Post of 
Shreveport, Louisiana, which has held an annual American 
Legion first-aid contest since 1929. In the 1934 contest, sixteen 
teams were entered by oil and gas companies of four South- 
western oil-producing States. Four problems were presented to 
each team. These included the treatment of a broken leg, arterial 
bleeding and fractured collar bone. The affair is held on each 
Armistice Day, with doc- 
tors and nurses acting as 
judges, with a crowd of 
spectators which has 
grown larger each year, 
with added public appre- 
ciation of the Post. 








Drums and Bugles 


HILE the drouth- 

stricken Middle 
West continued to pray 
for rain last September, 
East Orange (New Jer- 
sey) Post of The Ameri- 
can Legion watched with 
dismay two Saturday 
cloudbursts that ruined 
its Third Annual Eastern 
States Championship 


The flag goes up! This 
ceremony in front of 
the new home of Fort 
Orange Post at Albany, 
New York, will be 
duplicated by thou- 
sands of Posts on 
Memorial Day 
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Drum and Bugle Corps Contest and finally forced the holding 
of that event, on a third rainy Saturday, in an armory instead of 
in a stadium. Ruefully contemplating finances impaired by last 
September’s rains, East Orange Post is now going to stage its 
fourth Eastern States contest on May 11, 1935. The 1934 na- 
tional championship corps from Marlboro, Massachusetts, will 
be there. So will the corps of Henry H. Houston 2d Post of 
Philadelphia, the corps from Tarentum, Pennsylvania, Trenton 
and Palmyra and Nutley in New Jersey, and other equally 
snappy outfits. 

East Orange Post, with 500 members in a New York City 
commuting paradise of 70,000 persons, is steamed up for this 
year’s contest as never before. It looks for great things from its 
own corps. For many months the corps has been under the 
direction of Philip Egner, who retired last year to his boyhood 
home in East Orange after twenty-five years of continuous service 
as bandmaster and teacher of music at West Point. Famed as 
the composer of 300 marches, dance numbers and concert pieces, 
Captain Egner has set out to make the East Orange corps a new 
masterpiece. He first saw the outfit when it played at the Army- 
Notre Dame football game in the Yankee Stadium four years 
ago, admired its perfection. Since his return to East Orange, he 
has been writing new compositions for the corps’ especial use. 


‘‘Meet Me in St. Louts, Louis!” 


~;,, NTHUSED and excited by the approach of its opportunity 
to act as host to the entire American Legion next September, 
St. Louis will stage a preliminary event on May 8th to remind 
everybody that it is the Legion’s birthplace. Very ceremoniously, 
it will place a tablet that day on the building in which the 
Legion was born—the onetime Shubert-Jefferson Theater, now 
an office building, in which the St. Louis Caucus was held May 
8th to roth in 1919. Prominent among the guests invited to 
attend the ceremony are the two temporary chairmen of the 
caucus, Theodore Roosevelt of First Division fame and United 
States Senator Bennett C. Clark, and the permanent chairman, 
Henry D. Lindsley of Texas. National Commander Belgrano 
is expected to be there, of course. 

A girl who was born on one of the caucus days will be cele- 
brating her sixteenth birthday and the St. Louis committee is 
seeking the daughter of a delegate born on May 8th, oth or roth 
to unveil the bronze tablet, thus to dramatize the Legion’s 
advancing years. (Continued on page 69) 
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The A.E.E HAD 
a WO RD for it 





Soldiers returning from a Leave Area in the French Alps in 1919 attend, 
uninvited, a self-service vin rouge party 


HEN we stop to consider that war-time armies are 

composed of men from all walks of life, it isn’t un- 

natural that there should have been occasional 

cases of outright dishonesty—thievery, if you will 
—in the A. E. F. But our interest just now is in the quite general 
practice of “‘borrowing’’—purloining, some might call it—in- 
dulged in even by men of sound moral standards. If, for instance, 
an outfit was short on rations, a detail would try its luck at 
neighboring kitchens. If a supply sergeant’s balance sheets 
showed his stock of Equipment C sadly depleted through no 
fault of his own, such supplies might be replaced from a nearby 
supply dump without first getting official sanction. 

As everyone knows, men in the service had a word for this 
more-or-less friendly, innocent form of lifting things. That word 
was “salvaging.”” In one of our earlier wars, “foraging’’ was 
probably its equivalent. 

In rare instances the practice involved our Allies, particularly 
where liquid rations were concerned. Since our warriors, through 
the beneficent action of the powers-that-were, were theoretically 
teetotalers, could it be considered dishonest if our men should 
occasionally “‘salvage’’ some of the liquid refreshments so liberally 
dispensed to men who fought alongside them? 

We knew of several wet-goods raids that occurred overseas, 
but it devolved upon Harold C. Vaisey of Yerkes-Couchman Post 
in Rochester, New York, known to his comrades of Battery E, 
78th Field Artillery, as “King,” to produce vistial evidence. This 
evidence is submitted above, with this deposition from Vaisey: 

“In going over some old pictures of war days, I came upon the 
enclosed snapshot of an actual happening in the A. E. F. which 
I think might interest the Then and Now Gang. Credit for the 
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picture must go to Ira Pellman, private first class of the 78th 
Field Artillery, Sixth Division—The Sight-Seeing Sixth.’ Here 
is the story as I remember the incident—as it applies to myself 
and the buddies with me: 

“The whole thing started with a lucky—for us—crap game 
shortly after the Armistice. The necessary francs which led to 
our trip were supplied by less fortunate ‘bone tossers.’ Rumor 
had it that our artillery brigade, the 6th, had been selected to go 
to the Occupied Area in the Rhineland. Several of us promptly 
put in for passes to one of the Leave Areas in southern France, 
believing that we would never get one once we hit Germany. 

“Sergeants George Mattingly, Harry Hussman, Saddler Victor 


¢1 { Go ahead, 
fire it off 
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Just a pup in August, 1919, when his master 

brought him home on the U. S. S. Harrisburg, 

“Cogniac,” a somewhat grizzled veteran mascot, 

is still enjoying life down in Kentucky. He is 
nearing his sixteenth birthday 


(Moses) Paczynski, Private rst Class Ira Pellman and I were 
among the lucky ones to get that slip of paper marked ‘No G. O. 
45, no AWOL, etc., etc.,’ calling for fifteen days in the French 
Alps. My slip, kept as a souvenir, is dated March 22, 1919.” 


“PTYHE leave party,” continues Vaisey’s report,’’ entrained in 
German coaches bearing the warning in the 3x7 compart- 
ment, ‘Nicht in der Wagen spucken.’ We not only disregarded 
the warning but we burned holes clear through the floor trying 
to keep warm with stoves made from five-gallon bacon cans. 
“After enjoying ourselves in Grenoble and other places, we 
started back, sans francs. I don’t remember just where we met 
the vin rouge train, but I am quite sure it was in the Cote d’Or— 
although someone may correct me. The wine was, I believe, 
consigned to French troops. At the sight of such booty, we laid 
plans for action. One of our gang who was a linguist approached 
the garde-frein (brakeman) and with the aid of beaucoup Ameri- 
can cigarettes kept him out of the way long enough for us to fill 
our canteens, cups and various other receptacles. 

“The seal broken, with the aid of an individual hard tack can, 
a piece of wire and a stick, we were able to dip out the liquid very 
rapidly. The can just went 
through the hole and all we had 
to do was to push it down with 
the stick, then draw it up again 
with the wire. Very simple. 
With twenty or thirty soldiers 
in the party, we had enough 
liquid refreshments to last 
several hours. 

“So far as I know, the loss 
was not discovered—at least 
not before we had ample time 
to be on our way. I suppose the 
drinks were on Uncle Sam. The 
boys on this trip were a grand 
gang and I am sorry I cannot 
remember more of their names. I do recall that Dick Fitzharris 
of the 11th Heavy Field was along and also an ex-motorman who 
was from the 51st Infantry. Wonder where they all are now?” 





OW many of you remember the Association of Surviving 
Mascots of the World War which we organized in these 
columns some years ago? Under this classification we introduced 
a great number of wartime animal mascots which were still living. 
Most noted, probably, was “Verdun,” the A. E. F.-born mule 
of the 15th Field Artillery. There were other mules, a couple of 
horses, many dogs, a burro or two, a rooster, a monkey, a baby 
deer, some bears and a couple of Navy goats. Because of space 
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limitations and an overabundance of contributions, 
some of the animals failed to make their appearance 
before our audience. 

Seventeen years is an exceptional age for a dog, 
so we thought that all of the A. E. F. dog mascots 
had long since gone West. Not so, however. Back 
in 1929, Legionnaire Armin Binder, of Fort Thomas, 
Kentucky, former captain in the Postal Express 
Service, sent along a snapshot of his pup—a per- 
sonal mascot, as distinguished from outfit mascots. 
We failed to get the picture and story into the 
Monthly. A month ago we were surprised to get a 
letter from Comrade Binder reporting that his 
dog, Cogniac, is still active, so we want the Gang 
to meet this veteran promptly. Pictures of Cogniac 
—Binder admits that that is the A. E. F. and not 
the French spelling of 
the word—are shown, 
and here is his story: 

“The snapshot I sent 
to you some years ago 
showed my mascot, 
Cogniac, as a pup 
aboard the U. S. S. 
Harrisburg on August 
25, 1919. I am with 
him. The photograph 
I am enclosing was 
taken within the past 
few days showing this 
same dog, somewhat 








“Lady,” one of the litter guarded by her 

mother and three A. E. F.-ers, above, is now 

the old dog shown at the left. Almost seven- 

teen years old, she lives with the sister of her 
late master in Iowa 


gray with age but still hale and hearty at his home in Kentucky. 

“Naval and Army officers will recall Cogniac as he played the 
part of the ‘yellow dog’ in the initiation of ‘Bow-wows’ in the 
‘Ancient, Independent and Effervescent Order of the Yellow 
Dog’ held on shipboard. So, while Cogniac was not an organiza- 
tion mascot, I might safely say that he was the mascot of the 
Harrisburg for that particular trip. Although ‘Coney’ and I 
didn’t pause long enough at any place to become well acquainted, 
there may be quite a few P. E. S. men who remember seeing him. 
The dog was born in Strasbourg, France, on July 4, rgro. 

“Cogniac, with the connivance of the junior Naval officers, 
was the only mascot permitted on the upper decks for about five 
days of the homeward journey. He whiled away some of his time 
by licking, one by one, the noses of doughboys luxuriously 
slumbering on the sun-kissed upper deck. 

“For almost two months Cogniac and I had been inseparable. 
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When I learned that all dogs had 
to undergo a ten-day quarantine 
at Hoboken, I decided to smuggle 
him in. The Army medical 
officer offered to chloroform him, 
but I could not consent. I put 
him into my musette bag and to my great satisfaction he was 
intelligent enough to play possum long enough to get by the 
rather cursory inspection at the pier. 

“One by one my many A. E. F. souvenirs have slipped away 
through gift and other routes until at this time all I have left is 
Cogniac, now almost sixteen years old. Notwithstanding the fact 
that he has been disabled three times in accidents, he is still doing 
fine. As long ago as 1922, he was struck by a commuter train 
near here, and more recently, when apparently his hearing be- 








Engineer Battalion, on the right. 

“These puppies were born at 
Bouq. Met-M., France. This 
is the way Mr. Halverson has 
the name written in a book he 
kept. My brother was always 
very fond of dogs and took a particular liking to the mother dog 
that had the four puppies born to it. Two of these puppies were 
taken by soldiers from Iowa—one by my brother from Marshall- 
town and the other by a man from Cedar Rapids, whose name I 
do not remember. Because of her good behavior our dog was 
jokingly named ‘Lady’ by a major of the outfit, while the other 
was called ‘Battler.’ 

“On the transport returning from France, the dogs were carried 
in the men’s packs and being the only dogs aboard were showered 





Men of the 134th Infantry, Camp Cody, New Mexico, stop at Hermanas in that State for 
rest and refreshment on their seven-day ninety-eight-mile practice hike back in 1918 


came bad, he was hit twice by automobiles. Even so, he can still 
jump from the floor to a bed or easy chair, which are his favorite 
resting places.” 


SECOND surprise came at about the same time in a letter 
from Miss Almyra Halverson, Marshalltown, Iowa, who 
also reported having a dog which was born in the A. E. F. and 
brought home by her brother, the late Sergeant-Major Herman 
Halverson of the 527th Engineers. She sent us the pictures of the 
litter, of which this dog was one, and a recent picture of her pet, 
which are shown on the preceding page. Miss Halverson wrote 
this about the animal: 

“My brother who served overseas during the war remarked at 
one time about having read in your magazine of the death cf a 
dog which was said to have been the last of the dogs brought back 
from France. That was something over three years ago, for my 
brother, Herman, died shortly afterwards—on Armistice Day, 
1931. It was his intention to write to you, because we had a fox 
terrier which he brought to me when he 
returned from France. That dog, now 
almost seventeen years old, is still with 
me. 

“T am enclosing two snapshots, one 
taken recently of ‘Lady’ and the other 
showing the litter in France being 
guarded over by the mother dog (held by 
the soldier on the left), another soldier, 
and my brother, Herman Halverson, 
who was a sergeant major with the 527th 
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with attention. The trip from New York to Iowa was made in 
the baggage car of the troop train, and when they arrived at 
home in July, 1919, Lady was about seven months old. 

“Perhaps this story is not as interesting as it would have been 
if my brother had told it himself, but I feel that I have accom- 
plished something for him which he himself had intended to do.”” 

Checking up on the name of the village where this mascot was 
born, we are inclined to believe that it is Bouquemont, Depart- 
ment of Meuse—a small village on the Meuse River. This town 
lies on what had formerly been the west side of the St. Mihiel 
salient, about midway between Verdun and St. Mihiel. Can 
some 527th Engineer veteran confirm our statement? 


RAMP, tramp, tramp, the boys were marching—all over the 

country during 1917 and 1918. But when that tramping was 
being done over the desert stretches of New Mexico, it is some- 
thing to remember. We reproduce a snapshot of an “oasis” 
reached by an outfit that had one such experience, and ask 
Legionnaire Paul B. Pinnt of Chambers, 
Nebraska, who furnished the picture, to 
tell his own story: 

“Enclosed is a picture of some of us 
boys who served at Camp Cody, New 
Mexico, in 1918, taken when we were on 
a seven-day hike of 98 miles on the des- 
erts of New Mexico. Does anyone of my 
outfit, Company B, 134th Infantry, or 
others of the 34th Division (as I think the 
whole division (Continued on page 70) 
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Presidents Are People 


(Continued from page 19) 


Association, and of other National Guard 
officers, the President today announces the 
appointment of So-and-So to be Such-and- 
Such at Toledo, Ohio! Thai is all.’’ 

Thus he sidetracked both Senators and 
made the appointment a personal one. 

After I had expressed my appreciation, 
I opened the subject which was next upper- 
most in my mind by inquiring: “Mr. 
President, I am greatly interested in the 
Presidential situation. Of course you can- 
not be a candidate without being a liar, 
and you are not that.” 

“No, I can’t,” he assented. 

It will be remembered that he had an- 
nounced on the evening of his election in 
his own right that under no circumstances 
would he be a candidate to succeed himself. 


WENT on: “After you Mr. Root is the 
best man to be President. But he is 
wholly unavailable.” 

“Yes, he is, isn’t he?”’ emphasizing the 
words by nodding his head. 

Mr. Root as a successful young lawyer 
in New York had defended Boss Tweed 
and later numbered among his clients many 
large corporations. No handicap this, as I 
see it, considering the character of Mr. 
Root. A lawyer of his high ethical concepts 
would serve the United States honestly, 
faithfully, and without bias even more 
truly than he would serve any other client. 

At this point in our conversation, before 
I could say another word, President Roose- 
velt burst out: “What do you think of 
Judge Taft?” 

“T have a high opinion of Judge Taft as 
a man, a lawyer and a judge, but, Mr. 
President, I think he is entirely without 
political sense or instinct.’’ 

“But he would be all right if he were 
properly advised, wouldn’t he?”’ 

Somewhat grudgingly my answer came: 
“Yes, I suppose so, but would he take 
advice?”’ 

“T think he would,” assured Mr. Roose- 
velt. 

“Then,” I retorted, “‘you are for him.” 

““Yes,’”’ he admitted, “‘but a lot of these 
old-line politicians think I am going to be 
a candidate and I intend to keep them 
guessing just as long as possible.” 

Smilingly I commented: ‘‘Good politics, 
Mr. President. It is all over. The Demo- 
crats will almost surely nominate Bryan. 
Judge Taft tells me Root is for him. If you 
are for him and he is a candidate, he will 
be nominated and elected. Do you mind,” 
I questioned, “‘if I tell Judge Taft what you 
have said?”’ 

Closing his lips and lightly touching his 
chin and lips with his closed right fist, a 
familiar gesture, he granted: ‘“‘No, you 
may tell him.” 

There was not the faintest motion on his 
part toward asking me to hold confidential 
what he had said. 
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That was President Theodore Roose- 
velt’s way. When he trusted a man he 
trusted him. 

Upon leaving the Presidential office I 
went over to the War Department and 
told Judge Taft what President Roosevelt 
had said to me. He thanked me and re- 
marked: “That is the first direct word I 
have had.” 

That night when I got back to New York 
I said to my wife that I knew more about 
the Presidential situation than anyone in 
the country, but unfortunately I did not 
feel warranted in telling even her. 

The unfortunate situation which arose 
between Theodore Roosevelt and Judge 
Taft after the election of the latter to the 
Presidency is too well known to require 
extended comment. These men, each in 
his own way unusual and superior, should 
have continued friends for the good of their 
country, the gratification of their associ- 
ates, and their own mutual happiness and 
satisfaction. Interfering relatives and 
friends and unscrupulous politicians were 
responsible for the rift in tn.ir friendship. 

I knew Theodore Roosevelt from 1901 to 
the day of his death and had much to do 
with him upon many occasions. To tell 
even a part of it would take one or more 
articles as long as this. 

Judge Taft, a man of high principles 
and a sound thinker along certain lines, 
was too slow for most places other than 
the bench and in counsel with quicker 
minds such as those of his two illustrious 
associates. Always he was stimulated 
above himself by them and did his ultra 
best in their company. His subsequent dis- 
tinguished service as Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court marked the high point of 
his achievements in the estimate of his 
grateful countrymen. 

President Taft was in the White House, 
as you all recall, from 1909 to 1913. You 
will recall, too, that he was beaten for 
re-election by Woodrow Wilson in the 
campaign of 1912. The defeat was over- 
whelming. President Taft carried two 
small States—Utah and Vermont. 


UDGE TAFT’S graceful yielding to the 

adverse fate which retired him to pri- 
vate life, hismodest though effective service 
to his alma mater, Yale, his headship of the 
National Red Cross, the really splendid 
qualities of the man, so endeared him to his 
countrymen that President Wilson’s states- 
manlike appointment of him to the 
Supreme Court was like an act of divina- 
tion. 

Another President chosen from Ohio, 
not so far removed in point of time from 
President Taft, was Warren G. Harding, 
elected in 1920 and taking office March 4, 
1921. Mr. Harding was in the Senate when 
elected to the Presidency. He had been 
Lieutenant Governor of his State and 


prominent in Republican politics for many 
years. 

I first met him, soon after he came down 
to the Senate, through his fondness for 
golf and his membership in a golf club to 
which I belonged and of which I was at 
that time president. 

I am reminded that one day a telephone 
message came from President Harding’s 
secretary inviting me to call upon the 
President that day if convenient. Of course 
the call was made. 

Mr. Harding spoke of a member of his 
official family who was a Jew, saying: “I 
induced So-and-so to come down here to 
do this important work. He is working his 
head off. He needs exercise and likes golf. 
His application to the Blank Club has 
been rejected because he is a Jew. What 
is the situation in our club? Could we get 
him in there?” 

The answer was that the acceptance or 
rejection of the application for membership 
would depend upon whether the man was 
fit to be a member. Surely he could come 
in if worthy, regardless of race or religion. 
I added that he was unknown to me. 
Harding said: “I will arrange for you to 
meet each other.” 

A few days later an invitation came for 
me to lunch at the White House and play 
golf with the President in the afternoon. 
The other guests were the man mentioned 
to me and a Senator from New Jersey. In 
passing it may be said that this man was 
elected to the club and made an entirely 
satisfactory member. 


FTER lunch we drove to the club in one 
of the White Housecars. As we entered 
the clubhouse gates,I said: ‘Mr. President, 
you are now passing out of your jurisdiction 
into mine. I have one request, sir, which 
is that until we pass outward through these 
gates there be no word spoken except about 
golf, if you do not mind, Mr. President.” 
“Mind,” said he emphatically. “Mind, 
ha! By your rule you become a benefactor 
of the human race. Do you know what 
usually happens to me in a golf game? 
About the second tee, as I get ready to 
drive, someone says: ‘Mr. President, about 
that Ambassadorship to ’, and from 
that minute my game is blown to pieces.” 
I was paired with the President against 
the official and the Senator. Not until the 
game was well along did I realize that we 
were playing for five dollars a hole. My 
preferred stakes, if any, are ten cents a 
hole, though I am quite as happy and in- 
terested with no stakes at all. 

Luck was with me that day, for being 
extremely desirous to avoid failing my 
partner, the President, I tried my very 
hardest. We won by two holes and my 
good fortune allowed me to shoot within 
one stroke of the best round I had made 
on that course. (Continued on page 48) 
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Presidents -Are People 


If I may digress, golf on that particular 
ground brings up the thought of another 
President who very often used to play 
over that course while the cares of the 
Chief Magistracy lay heavily upon his able 
shoulders. I mean President Wilson, of 
whom I may be permitted to say much at 
some other time. Perhaps it is allowable 
to say at this point that as I write memor- 
ies throng my mind not only of Mr. Wilson, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Taft and Harding, 
but of Calvin Coolidge and Herbert 
Hoover. 

If you are interested, some day these 
stories may be told. But to return to 
President Wilson. One day when I was 
playing the old course the President drove 
off on a hole whose fairway lay almost 
parallel to the one I was playing. He sliced 
his ball—a long one. It hit me smartly on 
the thigh. At that he summarily dropped 
his club and came running. As he neared 
me he cried out: “My dear sir, I trust I did 
not injure you seriously. I never thought 
I should drive so far or in this direction.” 

“No, Mr. President, I am not hurt, and 
even if I were it would be worth while 
being rather badly hurt to be hit by a golf 
ball driven by the President of the United 
States.” 

But I must get back to President Hard- 
ing, whose closing days were to come while 
he was yet President. In Mr. Harding’s 
life toward its end stark tragedy came 
stalking, and there fell to me the fate of 


and into each Post, and that uniform traf- 
fic regulations be urged in all States, coun- 
ties, and municipalities along with the 
other well understood accident prevention 
methods; and be it further 

“Resolved that we co-operate fully with 
all safety organizations, both citizen and 
industrial.” 

We of the Legion, putting that resolu- 
tion into practice, saw that traffic rules 
had to be enforced with the strictness of 
army discipline; that the careless and in- 
different must be made to snap into it; 
that law enforcement troops of the line had 
to be backed by the civilian population. 
People must be convinced that the flame 
of patriotism burned as brightly as ever in 
this war, though it lacked martial glory. 

I'll never forget how well the Commander 
of my Post summed up the situation: 

“Get action with your neighbors and 
friends and help stop these autocides. 
Everybody’s passing the buck until he’s 
in a smashup. Our front’s the whole U. S. 
A. instead of a line from the Vosges to the 
sea. Let’s go. There’s a war on!”’ 
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(Continued from page 47) 


having that grim figure pointed out to me 
by the President himself. 

There have been many sensational and 
some scandalous things said and written of 
President Harding. My own view is that 
his was a case easily falling within the 
time-worn phrase “‘more sinned against 
than sinning.”’ 

He was too quick to trust and too slow 
to suspect his friends and associates. His 
good nature and trustfulness were merci- 
lessly abused by some of those near him 
whom he had every right to trust. 

Warren Harding looked more like a 
President than any man who has ever 
headed our Government, but his official 
acts were not all up to the high standard 
our people demand and expect of a Presi- 
dent, though let me repeat that [ believe 
he always tried to do his best. 

To be sure, Warren Harding’s acts were 
not all good and not all bad. What man’s 
acts are? We know of but One whose acts 
were always good, and men crucified him 
almost two thousand years ago. The acts 
of no man in history have been all bad. 
We all know we must admit and make al- 
lowance for the mixture. 

But let us get back to Mr. Harding in 
the White House. On a day in January, 
1923, early in’ the morning the President’s 
Secretary phoned me saying the President 
would like to see me as soon as possible and 
asking that I come if I could quite soon, 
and to the White House instead of the 


War on Wheels 


(Continued from page 21) 


Talk like that meant something to a 
bunch of ex-soldiers. It dawned or. us that 
this was a war, in many ways a dead ringer 
for the one we'd been in. Casualties laid 
out on the sidewalk after an auto crash 
looked just as ghastly as those in the mud 
of a dressing station in sunny France. A 
truck suddenly looming up over you 
through the mist was as nerve wracking a 
sight as a tank. Meeting some wild-eyed 
motorist speeding wide around a blind 
curve was just as unpleasant as running 
smack into a big Boche charging around 
the traverse of a trench. In the scream of 
brakes and tires and the crash of hurtling 
metal, we could hear again the swift, un- 
warning arrival of a shell from an Austrian 
.88 in our lines. 

Souvenirs de guerre like those fired up 
the fighting spirit. We played them up in 
enlisting veterans for the campaign, put- 
ting out lots of posters such as we had in the 
World War; pictures illustrating compara- 
tive casualties; photographs of accidents 
resembling a bit of devastated France. I 
well remember two effective propaganda 


office, “because,” said the Secretary, ‘“‘the 
President is sick and will not be at the 
office today.”’ 

At the White House I was shown to the 
south second-floor study, where I found 
the President looking sallow and drawa, 
partly clothed, in dcessing gown and slip- 
pers. He said, ‘‘I have sent for you because 
I am in trouble and want help.”’ Then he 
told me what the trouble was and I prom- 
ised to help. 

After that I started to go. He called me 
back, asked me to sit down, and we talked 
for more than an hour, he doing most of the 
talking. At one point in the conversation 
something was said about a second term 
in the Presidency. He remarked earnestly 
and sadly, ‘“‘I doubt if I could be elected 
for a second term, and if I were elected I 
do not think I would live to serve out a 
second term.” 

A little later, speaking of himself as 
President, he said these poignantly tragic 
words: “I am afraid I am not getting over 
with this job.” 

In August of that year, 1923, Warren 
Harding died, and when I saw his body 
lying in state beneath the dome of the 
National Capitol I remembered what he 
had said and realized anew how dreadful 
all of his last days must have been. 

And, too, I sensed the goodness of a 
Providence kind enough to take him out of 
the world before the full weight of his 
miseries could fall upon him, 


photos showing a couple of gun squads in 
action. One loading a Soixante-quinze with 
a regular shell. The other shoving a small 
auto into the breach. The caption pointed 


‘out that this new kind of projectile, as 


represented by a 3,000-pound car traveling 
at 40 miles per hour was just as destructive 
as one of the 75 mm. shells we used to let 
fly at the Kaiser’s Own. 

If an auto killed a man, that was not 
news nor had it been for thirty years unless 
the man was prominent or the circum- 
stances unique. Now the newspapers 
joined the campaign and motor car ac- 
cidents became front page stuff again. 
Casualty lists from all over the country 
were run as in wartime. Cartoonists lent 
their powerful aid. State legislators were 
bombarded with letters and telegrams 
demanding adequate and uniform traffic 
regulations, strict policing of highways, 
thoruugh examination and licensing of 
both drivers and cars. 

Not for a minute was the public allowed 
to forget and sink back into the deadly 
inertia which had offered up tens of thou- 
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sands annually to gasoline juggernauts. 
Danger points on the roads were decorated 
with huge skull and crossbones and lists 
of the deaths which had occurred there. 
Roadside cemeteries of wrecked cars were 
established. Tombstones, bearing the 





records of the killed and injured to date, | 
were erected on park spaces in the center | 
of city thoroughfares. It was gruesome all | 
right and people cried out against it. But | 
by that time enough Americans had had | 
relatives or friends killed in auto accidents 
or had narrowly escaped themselves. 
Better be shocked, they declared, than 
crippled or blotted out. 

The movies and the radio played their 
parts. There was one very popular radio 
program which dramatized some of the 
events in the campaign of which I shall 
write later. News reel companies sent out 
cruising cars with concealed motion picture 
cameras, lenses aimed forward over the 
hood. You didn’t have to drive far for a 
good shot of an accident in those days. 
This same device was adopted by the 
police and volunteer traffic patrols. The 
films furnished evidence on road hogs that 
could not be controverted. 

As for the sinews of war, that was no 
easy problem. Money was tight and taxes 
high in 1935. But funds were found when 
investigation proved that there was no 
State in the Union where property losses 





through motor car accidents alone did not 
exceed the entire cost of local and state | 
police. That was reckoning only dollars 
and cents. Can you put a price on human | 
life? Well, our World War insurance poli- | 
cies mentioned $10,000. At that rate, and 
not counting injuries, the auto toll cost 
stacked up to lofty figures which compared 
with a New Deal appropriation. 

Feelings run high in a war, of course. 
You cannot, as was imperative, arouse 
indignation and unleash emotions without 
some getting out of hand, without hysteria 
and desperate acts. Before organization 
and discipline got a firm grasp on the con- 
duct of the campaign and before some of 
the autocides realized that we meant busi- 
ness, there were victims who took the law 
in their own hands. 

Violence was no answer to violence. 
That was made clear and sternly driven 
home. The autocides had to be fought 
with the strength of law and order. We 
must attack them at the license bureaus, in 
their political strongholds, in the crowded 
trenches of the courts, on the roads. 

The enemy mustered his forces against 
us. The This-Is-Bad-For-Business Bat- 
talions, the Isn’t-This-a-Free-Country 
Corps, the Armies of Apathy, all the re- 
serves of politics and privilege. 

With such powerful adversaries lined up 
against us, we knew we had a fight on our 
hands. 


Part II of the journal of John J. Smith, 
to appear next month, relates his experiences 
in the War against the autocides on his 
sector of the front, his home town: the Battle 
of the Mass Meeting and the Nemesis of the 
Hit-and-Run Driver. 
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“I DON’T MIND FLYING THROUGH 
SMOKING CRATERS, BUT I’M 
AFRAID OF ANOTHER BLOW-OUT” 


says ROBERT SHIPPEE 


Famous Explorer and President of Aerial Explorations, Inc. 














HOW GOLDEN PLY PREVENTS BLOW-OUTS 


“WX XPLORING by plane is dangerous, 
E all right, but I’d rather take chances 
in the air any day than have another 
blow-out,” says ROBERT SHIPPEE, well- 
known explorer. “It was in the summer 
of ’29—near Deal, New Jersey. I had 
just passed another car when my left 
front tire blew out. I smacked a bank 
and the motor came back through the 
dash—would have gotten me sure if I 
hadn’t been thrown against the side of 
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my car. But I don’t worry about blow- 
outs now, for my car is equipped with 
Goodrich Safety Silvertowns.” 

* * * 


To protect against blow-out tragedies 
and accidents—to give motorists a safer 
tire—Goodrich engineers developed the 
Life-Saver Golden Ply. This amazing in- 
vention, found only in the new Goodrich 
Silvertown, resists heat generated inside 
the tire at today’s high speeds. Rubber 
and fabric don’t separate. Heat blisters 
don’t form. High-speed blow-outs are 
thus prevented before they get started. 


More miles! safer miles! 


For even greater safety, every Silvertown 
has a sure-footed, deep-grooved tread. 
Place the palm of your hand on the tread 
and feel the big, husky cleats grip. Then 
you'll realize why Goodrich Silvertowns 
also protect you from “tail-spin” skids 
that are always so dangerous. Notice the 
ruggedness of this extra-thick, tough 
tread that gives months of extra, money- 
saving, trouble-free mileage. 


No extra cost! 


It’s better to be safe than sorry. So put 
on a set of Golden Ply Silvertowns now. 
Sign the Goodrich Certificate of War- 
ranty and count yourself among the many 
motorists enjoying the priceless feeling 
of security that these tires give. And re- 
member, in spite of all the extra safety 
and mileage in Silvertowns, they cost not 
@ penny more than other standard tires. 


=(oodrich Safety Silvertown 


WITH LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 
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brings stationery to another who cannot 
leave his “St. Peter’s’’ ward, and writes the 
letters for him, and with this good service 
brings always a word of comfort. Another 
ambulant patient (ambulant patients are 
those allowed limited exercise) regularly 
brings wild flowers from the extensive 
hospital grounds to one who, except for 
one-half hour each day, has not left his bed 
for seven years. And how happy was even 
the former patient when he discovered, in 
a protected garden bed, his first bunch of 
sweet-smelling petunias early in January! 
Another patient personally goes to the 
Legion library to select from the shelves the 
books he knows his friend will like. In this 
9,000-volume library there is much evi- 
dence of mutual helpfulness, for here one of 
the domiciliary patients expertly assists 
our popular librarian, thus giving added 
service to all of his fellow-patients. 

The first days in a veterans hospital are 
usually a trying experience. Many old- 
timers realize this. They welcome the new- 
comer, explain the rules, describe the post, 
give him, in short, the lowdown on the lay- 
out. Soon old and new talk shop, for the 
ice of formality has been pleasantly broken, 
and then, with higher hope, the newcomer 
looks forward to the effectiveness of his 
hospitalization. Very frequently, in this 
first visit, the new patient learns of some 


American Legion has designated a Five- 
Star Award which every son may hope to 
obtain. There is a star for patriotism to 
the boy who shows a knowledge of the 
history of the flag, the proper ways of dis- 
playing it and the proper respect due it. 
There is a star for citizenship for the boy 
who by his usefulness in activities outside 
the S. A. L. displays a working knowledge 
of the qualities of a good citizen. There is 
a star for discipline for the boy who in all 
his activities shows respect for rules and 
obedience to them. There is a star for 
leadership for the boy who develops the 
qualities of leadership in athletics, drill 
formations and schoo] and church activi- 
ties. Finally, there is a star for Legionism 
for the boy who thoroughly understands 
the ritualistic work and the program of 
activities for the S. A. L. Incidentally, 
everywhere now are boys who have studied 
and learned every page of the Squadron 
Handbook, which contains things every 
boy should know about the society. 

When I started to write this article, I 
had in mind Abraham Lincoln at Gettys- 
burg because I had just read anew a letter 
which came last June from Roy C. Hart, 
Chaplain of Harold H. Bair Post and its 
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Good Samaritans 


(Continued from page 5) 


other patient who has come from the same 
part of the country from which he came, or 
learns of some other patient who has been 
in one of the hospitals in which he had 
been. This is always a sufficient card of in- 
troduction. 

Many of the ambulant patients also 
gladly serve on the official “‘visiting-the- 
sick’? committees of The American Legion 
and other organizations, including the 
Gavel Club, the attractively-furnished 
Masonic clubhouse on the post. The Gavel 
Club furnishes stationery to all who ask 
for it. The American Legion Auxiliary, De- 
partment of Texas, besides furnishing a 
Christmas gift for each patient in the hos- 
pital, supplies a monthly fund for the bene- 
fit of all indigent patients and also to care 
for emergencies. Occasionally one of the 
Texas Auxiliary units sends in a small 
amount of money to provide for a party 
for the patients in Recreational Hall. 

It was The American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Texas, which originally sponsored 
the hospital, later transferred to the State 
and then to the Federal Government. 

The “‘visiting-the-sick”” committees ef- 
fectively supplement individual efforts in 
this direction, for these committees make 
the rounds of the Infirmary and non-ambu- 
lant wards, thus reaching all the patients 
who cannot leave their wards. In this 


(coming Up! 
(Continued from page 39) 


squadron at Hanover, Pennsylvania. He 
told of the Squadron’s march in the exer- 
cises on the Battlefield of Gettysburg last 
Memorial Day—forty-eight boys each 
wearing the Squadron cap, white shirt, 
orange tie and Legion poppy. After the 
parade, the Squadron had front-row seats 
in the great crowd that heard President 
Roosevelt deliver his Memorial Day ad- 
dress. On that same day, the Squadron 
conducted a special service at a grave in 
Mt. Olivet Cemetery in Hanover which 
bore a headstone inscribed: “‘An Unknown 
Soldier Found May 1, 1918.” In the grave, 
Mr. Hart explained, was a youth in a 
soldier’s uniform who was killed in a train 
wreck in Maryland. He had been wrongly 
identified as a service man from Hanover. 
The error was discovered, but all efforts to 
identify the boy failed. The grave has 
been cared for by Harold H. Bair Post 
since 1919. 

I know that on Memorial Day this year 
the Squadrons of the Sons of The American 
Legica will be seen in hundreds of towns 
where they have not been seen on previous 
Memorial Days. When 1934 ended almost 
1,000 charters had been issued to Squad- 
rons of the sons’ society. Before 1935 ends, 


way the committee also reaches those 
who seem to have no friends. To this lone- 
ly class, who are present in every hospital, 
the committee works wonders. For they 
bring to these shut-ins the latest news of 
the post, reports of meetings, and words of 
encouragement. In this latter field espe- 
cially there is always room for added in- 
dividual effort. You who are in veterans 
hospitals, consult your local American 
Legion ‘‘visiting-the-sick’’ committees. 
Here is a work in which you, too, can do 
efficient service. 

Invariably the officers of the various 
veterans organizations, including the Gavel 
Club, are selected from the patient body, 
even though the personnel of the hospital 
also are included in the membership of 
these societies. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that some of the patients 
who have effectively followed the rules and 
have responded to treatment work in the 
hospital, are more sympathetically help- 
ing their former fellow-patients. It is, of 
course, always an inspiration to see those 
who have effected a cure. 

Our American Legion post always pro- 
vides the funeral escort for one who is 
buried in the Legion cemetery. This mili- 
tary escort consists of twelve or more 
domiciliary patients, all of whom wear 
The American Legion arm-band insignia. 


there should be twice that many Squad- 
rons, perhaps three times as many. Penn- 
sylvania alone chartered 209 Squadrons 


last year. New York was second with 107. 


California was third with 94, Massachu- 
setts fourth with 73. What will the order 
be this year? 

If space permitted, I could tell here 
many inspiring stories of some of the new 
Squadrons and give novel incidents of their 
cradle days. I know that everybody who 
saw the Miami National Convention 
parade was tremendously moved by the 
sight of seventy boys and girls from Port- 
land, Maine, marching in striking uniforms. 
The boys were from Andrews Post’s 
Squadron, the girls from the Junior Aux- 
iliary. Past National Vice Commander 
John Maloney, who has three sons in the 
Squadron, is proud that he took the outfit 
to Miami and back, 3,600 miles, without a 
single case of sickness. It is making a great 
record in Maine this year. 

Buffalo has a unique Squadron. The 
majority of its members are sons of mem- 
bers of Jane A. Delano Post, composed 
almost entirely of women who served as 
nurses during the war. Later on, we'll 
get around to the job of determining which 
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Legionnaire father has the most sons en- 
roled in a Squadron. A Past Commander 
of the New York Department is a strong 
contender. He has seven. A Connecticut 
Legionnaire has five. In another State, a 
Squadron has a sad distinction. On its 
rolls is the name of a boy who lived but a 
single day. Warned by the doctor that 
the child could not live, his father hastened 
to have his name inscribed upon the 
Squadron’s charter roll. 

Hollywood (California) Post’s Sons of 
The American Legion Band won the cham- 
pionship of its State. It has been acclaimed 
as an outfit which is making and will con- 
tinue to make musical history. Three 
hundred boys of the S. A. L. marched in 
last year’s Connecticut Department Con- 
vention parade, headed by the Stamford 
Squadron’s drum corps of sixty pieces. 

I know that this new sons’ society of ours 
is growing in a way which only those who 
have seen it close-up can understand. [ 
know that it is sound and true to every- 
thing that is best in the Legion itself, and 
as I write this I have in my mind a vivid 
picture of 500 good Legionnaires who were 
startled into new appreciation of the sons’ 
organization. It happened on the night 
when National Commander Ed Hayes was 
presenting to the first S. A. L. Squadron 
organized in North Carolina the first S. A. 
L. standards issued by National Head- 
quarters. Ed Hayes had charged the 
Captain of this Squadron with the respon- 
sibility of accepting these colors. The 
boy, eleven years old, replied with unex- 
pected feeling and force. 

“Mr. National Commander,” he said, 
“you have placed in our keeping the Flag 
of our country and the Squadron Colors of 
the Sons of The American Legion. In 
behalf of the Sons of this Department and 
my local Squadron, I can only say we 
deeply appreciate this honor and assure 
you, sir, we will work in every way to ful- 
fill our obligation to you, our Commander- 
in-Chief, The American Legion and to our 
country. We thank The American Legion 
for the privilege of associating ourselves 
together as proud possessors of this price- 
less heritage, so that we, like you, may 
assist in carrying on for God and country.” 

The father of this boy and Ed Hayes 
could not restrain their tears, and the 
whole audience was in tears with them. 

This is our own organization, reaching 
for the torch, and with your help it should 
exceed the Legion’s own membership 
within five years. 





Any Post wishing to organize a 
squadron of the Sons of The American 
Legion may obtain from its Depart- 
ment Headquarters all necessary ap- 
plication forms and instructions. The 
official publication of the Sons of The 
American Legion is The Legion Heir, 
published by the National American- 
ism Commission and _ distributed 
through Department Headquarters. 
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NO WAY:TO ESCAPE THOSE ACCUSING EYES 





y. 


... il was never so 
embarrassed in my life? 


aii be RATHER take a beating than ap- 
pear in public again with a growth 

of stubble on my face,” confesses a man 
who tried to skip shaving and get by. 


Why should any man risk the respect 
of others by failing to keep clean- 
shaven! Today comfort and satisfaction 
are positively guaranteed when you shave 
with the Gillette “Blue Blade.” We 
know beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
no better blade can be produced. It is 
the product of manufacturing facilities 
and skill unequalled the world over. 
Relentless inspection begins with the 
steel when it arrives from the mill. 
Every reel must answerGillette specifi- 
cations—the most rigid known. For ab- 
solute uniformity and perfection of tem- 


per the steel is fed through electrically 
controlled furnaces exclusive with Gil- 
lette. Temperature changes in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the metal 
—assuring correct hardness for super- 
keen edges that stand up. Grinding, 
honing and stropping are automatic— 
almost unbelievably accurate. 
Inspection is uncompromising. No 
faulty blade can pass. And—to protect 
its perfectly finished edges—each blade 
is firmly anchored in its envelope at 
four points. It reaches you as keen as it 
left the factory. Get the benefit of un- 
matched manufacturing care and skill. 
For unusual comfort try the Gillette 
“Blue Blade” tomorrow morning. 


Reputable merchants give you what you ask for. In 
stores where substitution is practised—INSIST ON 


GILLETTE BLUE BLADES 





NOW 5 spt 25¢° 10 xr 49¢ 











The ARISTOCRAT 
—New Gillette 
One Piece Razor 


The Aristocrat is all one 
piece, no loose parts. 
Heavily plated with 
24-Karat gold and 
guaranteed a lifetime. 
Price $4 complete in 
smart leathercase with 10 
Gillette “Blue Blades.” 

















Salute to Appomattox 


be serving in the Army?’ he questioned. 

“We said no, emphatically. 

“*That’s the spirit!’ he remarked, and 
went on. 

“That was my meeting with the beloved 
Commander-in-Chief.”’ 

A soldier’s speech—short, simple, forth- 
right, unified, impressive, memorable. 

When Mr. Becker was through, he sat 
down. Later, in conversation, he added: 
“T saw Mr. Lincoln twice after that, once 
at a review in Virginia and once on some 
other kind of mass occasion. He looked the 
same all three times—the homeliest man 
in America and one of the best—the same 
tall, gaunt figure, wearing the long coat, 
the high stove-pipe hat, the black whisk- 
ers,” 

The generation that knew Abraham 
Lincoln is all but gone. It is matter of high 
distinction for any one living today to 
have seen him in the life, to have heard 
his voice, to have touched his hand. 

Listen to g1-year-old Samuel R. Van 
Sant, a former governor of Minnesota, a 
past national commander-in-chizf of the 
Grand Army of The Republic: “The high 
point in my life was not when I became 
governor of my State, nor when I became 
commander of the Grand Army. It was 
when as a boy of seventeen I enlisted in the 
service of my country to fight for its pres- 
ervation. The Grand Army has been the 
greatest school of patriotism in the land, 
open 365 days in the year. Soon it will be 
only a memory. There are only about 
fifteen thousand of us left. The Grand 
Army’s work is nearly done. The American 


chainless wheels slid toa stop by the curb, 
the man with the chains stepped up, gave 
me a brief selling talk on safe driving and 
led me to the nearest garage where his 
brand of tire chains were on sale. 

A wide awake tire salesman entered my 
office the other day with the sober news 
that the right rear tire of my automobile 
was worn through to the fabric and the 
tread of the left front tire was badly cut. 
I was mildly curious how the salesman se- 
cured such exact information about the 
condition of my tires and asked, “How do 
you know my tires are worn?” 

“We regularly inspect the tires of parked 
cars and take the license numbers of those 
cars with badly worn tires. The owners 
are identified by the license numbers and 
personal calls are made on those in greatest 
need of new tires,”’ said the tire salesman. 

Membership in social, business or civic 
organizations exposes you to sales so- 
licitations by zealous salesmen who wheedle 
amiable members into betraying their 
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(Continued from page 3) 


Legion has taken it up and will continue 
a 

No man who has been a speaker for the 
Legion at one of these dinners will say that 
he made his best speech on that occasion. 
Probably no Legion speaker facing that 
audience ever has made the speech he had 
meant to make. One gets up and begins, 
“Comrades of The Grand Army of The 
Republic’—and then stops. For one’s 
boyhood has come flooding back in tumult. 
These men, or men like them, in blue and 
brass buttons are speaking in the old school 
room, they are marching in parade, they 
are passing under crossed flags held high 
by flushed youngsters, proud and thump- 
ing. Not the familiar, everyday figures of 
neighbors—grocer, cobbler, doctor, lawyer, 
farmer, wood chopper—but men of greater 
stature, of grave and distant mién, of a 
certain something that sets them apart. 

It comes upon one that these old men, 
these “honored guests of the evening,” 
connote the history of the Republic. Their 
lives have overlapped the lives of the last 
survivors of the War of the Revolution. 
Their presence calls up united colonies 
become free and independent States— 
Yankee Doodle and Poor Richard—a 
solemn compact to form a more perfect 
Union—expansion over a _ continent— 
“States’ rights” and the growth of nation- 
alism, the Kentucky and Virginia Resolu- 
tions, South Carolina and nullification— 
Andrew Jackson, and Calhoun, Clay and 
Webster—36 degrees 30 minutes, squatter 
sovereignty, and the dark and bloody 
ground—ships, free-soil built and owned, 


Youre on a List 


(Continued from page 31) 


own brothers for the sake of salesmanship. 

When you register a new born child, 
apply for a license to wed, declare your in- 
tention to vote, take out a permit for a 
building or pay your taxes, you unwittingly 
invite some salesman to capitalize on your 
circumstances revealed by your name in the 
governmental records. 

Children seeking pretty booklets to cut 
up, habitual coupon hounds and inmates of 
asylums flood the mails with worthless 
sales clues throwing stumbling blocks in 
the way of salesmen earnestly searching for 
possible buyers. 

Meter readers and inspectors for gas and 
electric companies are often salesmen in 
disguise. Having entry without question 
into hundreds of homes, these observing 
service men have opportunities to detect 
worm out appliances in need of replace- 
ment. Possible purchasers are reported to 
salesmen who promptly follow up the 
meter readers’ tips. 

When you see a crowd milling around a 


carrying from a foreign land captive men 
as slaves; Frederick Douglass and Booker 
Washington, Garrison and John Brown— 
“Out of me unworthy and unknown, the 
vibrations of deathless music’’ and ‘‘Mine 
eyes have seen the glory of the coming of 
the Lord’”—Bull Run and Appomattox, 
and “that these dead shall not have died 
in vain.” 

So one gulps a time or two, mumbles 
something like “glad to have you with us 
again this evening” and “hope to see you 
at many more of these dinners,’”’ and is 
through. lt is a good speech at that. 

There is a thing all Legion speakers 
sedulously avoid doing, however, and that 
is lugging in those fatuous phrases of the 
Memorial-parade newspaper stories: ‘‘fad- 
ed uniforms,” “dimming eyes,” “stooped 
shoulders,” ‘‘quavering voices,” “halting 
steps,” ‘“white-haired heroes.” 

The last soldier of the Revolutionary 
War died at the age of 109 years. The last 
survivor of the War of 1812 died at one 
hundred five. Very likely there will be 
Civil War veterans living well into the 
1950’s. America has loved these venerable 
men. As they pass down the long trail, it 
will continue to show regard for them, and 
let them know that it remembers. 

It can do so in various ways—by anni- 
versary dinners, by personal visits and 
messages of greeting and good will on their 
birthdays and other special occasions, by 
attentions when they are ill or lonely. 

Petersen Post’s annual party is an illus- 
tration of the possibilities. It will be con- 
tinued as long as there are guests to attend. 


show window guessing the number of 
beans in a gold fish bowl or estimating the 
weight of a pile of coal, you know the 
smart merchant therein is artfully seeking 
the names of likely buyers for his wares. 

George Black is a bookkeeper for the 
City Light and Power Company, excellent 
at figures, but the last man in the world 
you would suspect of being a sales scout. 
Yet, last year Black not only did a good 
job of bookkeeping, but furnished clues to 
sales of $5,000 worth of electrical appli- 
ances. 

Bookkeeper Black and his associates take 
their sales detecting seriously. Stenogra- 
phers, office boys, janitors and elevator 
operators are regimented into both male 
and female detective divisions headed by a 
chief detective who is assisted by inspectors, 
captains, lieutenants and sergeants who 
are ranked according to their sales scouting 
ability. 

Badges are awarded successful sales 
sleuths and rewards posted for sales de- 
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tectives who have the greatest number of} (6 , ’ 
clues to their credit. So successful is ef ti he a that 
organized employee sales detecting that oo OUL 
one corporation sold 15,000 automatic re-| 99 
frigerators in six weeks from clues furn- | 
nen ished by its 6,000 employees. 
ker Night watchmen, hotel clerks, police- | 
n— men, firemen and other night workers es 
the might reasonably expect immunity from| "3% » 
: sales anlictenst? one duty by ol = | 
ine sales solicitations because they are on duty 
- of out of ordinary business hours. Not so, 
Ox, however, for some salesmen make a spe- 
ied cialty of night selling. They find night 
workers have much leisure time and wel- 
les come calls of salesmen to pass away the 
us lonesome hours between dark and dawn. 
rou The chances are some night salesman 
is sold you your automatic refrigerator, since 
more than ninety percent of the sales of 
ers household specialties are made at night 
hat when housewives and husbands are at 
the home together. Refrigerator salesmen 
ad- usually make from six to ten calls every 
red evening when the family is at home. SMOOTH TIRES KILLI—“T want another tire like that—one that 
ing If you move into a new neighborhood, never wears smooth. That TWO-TREAD, AIR-COOLED TIRE 
you are immediately besieged by salesmen | Se, Sileeer clos aa cho apace ty groapeh gud denpseccs her melon 
ry for food, fuel, ice, laundry and household only half as far. No more tires like that for me. I want Seiberlings.” 
ast supplies. They have noticed that you are a 
yne newcomer and reason, since you are prob- NEW TWO-TREAD, AIR-COOLE D TIRE ee 
be ably far removed from your former sup- 
a sien, sun oll wu ase eumuciine. KEEPS YOU SAFE +--+ SAVES YOU MONEY! 
ble Net long ago, I received by mail a post Thousands of motorists are buying Two-Tread, Air-Cooled tires 
ae card photograph of my own automobile in place of ordinary tires which become smooth —slippery — 
ind which is several years old and somewhat dangerous when only half worn out. 
7 7 4 ety ~ ; f 

; spe yl ely pet g SAFE TO THE LAST MILE 
a a 8 e e The amazing, patented” Seiberling tire has two separate treads. 
nd hand, “‘I’ll see you next week about a new - 

: pe gpa ey amc sciimenpie: “mse When the first tread wears off after long ee at the 
ai a ie . nas 494 point where ordinary tires should be discarded)—a second 
by to me. A few days later a salesman for a : : 

, ; as tractive tread wears on and takes a new grip on the road. 

local automobile distributor called and ; : 
us- asked, “Did you get my post card last Compare the t~vo treads in the picture above and you can easily 
yn- week?” I admitted the fact and inquired see how the danger point in ordinary tires becomes the safety 
id. how he happened to send me a photograph point in Seiberlings. Two safe treads naturally deliver twice as 

of my automobile. much anti-skid mileage as any one tread—so this new tire 

“T spend a half day a week,” said the actually doubies safe mileage. 

salesman, ‘“‘going around the streets taking THICK TREAD ACTUALLY BREATHES 

photographs of automobiles which look like The extra-thick tread on the new tire is air-cooled. As it rolls on 

they should be traded in. I have these the road, cool air is inhaled—cooling the 

photographs printed on post cards and send tire—hot air is exhaled. Heat, the enemy 

‘ them to the owners whose names I secure of rubber, destroys ordinary tires—causes 

Aw from the auto license bureau. Most people blowouts. Naturally this air-cooled tire 
_ are surprised to get a photograph of their wears longer and is safer from blowouts. 
‘he own car and usually give me a favorable in- 
ing terview when I call.” AIR CUSHIONED FOR COMFORT 
es. I have set down here only a few of the Cars equipped with these new tires ride easier 
-he h ber which i t —because the air channels in the tread act as 
. many schemes Dy whicn innocent persons soft pneumatic cushions—as additional shock 
Zs are made victims of salesmen. But the absorbers between the rim and the road. 
ric i leasant rou th 

= next time a P easan stranger tells you t at CUT YOUR TIRE BILL 

. a friend of yours suggested your name as a ‘ - tantly - 
il - : . Use this Seiberling invention to reduce your 
possible buyer of an automobile or an in-| | AIR-COOLED, TWO-TREADS | tire costs. This Two-Tread, Air-Cooled Tire 
to surance policy, you’ll recognize that you As the tire gevolves theventilat- | doubles safe mileage — protects you against 

dli- have fallen into the hands of a super-sales-| | i7f holes ¢lose under the weight | skids and 7 leat will cut safe 

man. In that case, the safest course is to heat. As the holes open—cool s of alenge ors alf. 

ke put your left hand on your pocketbook, rolls on the road. ‘hese holes flpGashe’ Tires are mete 4 oom, both 

_ a % : ‘ . ave another function. As the or passenger Cars and trucks. 50 see your 

“ shake hands with re right and send the Sut quend Waele Se —aeey be- | Seiberling dealer today—he will gladly dem- 

vd saleman on his way with the names of your) | Cogs StOOvS* fcsd which eeips | Onstrate this new tire invention. 
ale friends who should buy his wares. and protects to the final mile. . : onen 
“ . on The Air-Cooled Tire is covered by 8 U.S. Patents 
ya Should you suffer remorse for aiding and 
ms, abetting some salesman in annoying your) THE SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY «+ AKRON, OHIO, U.S.A. 
ho friends and acquaintances, find consolation Seiberling Rubber Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
ng in the knowledge that you are not only | TWO TREAD : 

eee SEIBERLING -S- ""! (7.4. 
les but sharing your knowledge of superior | y/ | er LC TIRES 
le- merchandise with your friends. 
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CONSTIPATED 
Since He Changed Jobs 


For two years after 
changing jobs he 
fought constipation... =—= 
Ordinary laxatives lost 
their left him 
“dragged out ”—even 
weak—then worse 

a than before. 44 


Solved Problem at Last 


SAFE, ALL-VEGETABLE WAY! 


HEN his doctor told him, as yours will tell 

you—“Use a natural all-vegetable laxative.” 
Discover _the difference for yourself. ey 
Nature’s Remedy (NR Tablets) a trial ne 
See how much better you feel tomorrow— 
refreshed—invigorated—a clear bend—tetter 
digestion—a feeling of pep and aliveness. What 
a difference from minerals and laxatives con- 
taining phenol derivatives! The bowels act 
naturally—thoroughly—but gently as nature 
intended. For Nature’s Remedy containsnothin 
but the natural maative elements of plants an 
vegetables. That’s why NR Tablets are so 
kind to your system. You'll want to use them 
regularly—whenever troubled with headach 
colds, biliousness or other conditions caused wy 
accumulated bowel poisons. Get a 25c box at 
any drug store. 


FREE sicbedin in — molars and gold. nw cainples ms 















to A. H. LEW 18 ‘CO. ys: 150-EW, 8t. can Mo. 
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i digestion, 
44 Quick relief for acid in 
“TUMS sour stomach, heartburn. Only 10c. 








REMINGTON 
10: PORTAB| ur 


ADAY 






Buy this beautiful brand 
new Remington Porta- 
ble No. 5 direct from 
factory for only 10c a 
sey! Saptece 4-row 
ndard 


width carriage, mar- 


automatic ribbon reverse— 
every essential feature found ine 
standard typewriters! Carryi case, typing course 

Special 7 y free trial oper: Bi a don't risk a cent! rite 
Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 103-5, 205 E. 42 St., N. Y. C. 
Don't delay. Act ct now! 





New Cordless Electric 


y Sie VALET PRESSER 
for Home and Travel 


Newest Convenience for Men 
Since the Safety Razor... 
EVERY MAN WILL SOON OWN A VALET PRESSER 
) Tremendous Sales and Profits 
AGENTS —ACT QUICKLY 
\ for Protected Territory 
\ Fifteen pressings costs Ic. Perfect crease 
\ in one minute while wearing (trousers. 
Many other uses. 
B SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


Thermostat control prevents scorching. 
BD) GUARANTEED. FREE TRIAL OFFER 
‘ WRITE TODAY. 


















_— 1 = 
MODERN SPECIALTIES, INC. 
DEPT. A-5 LAKE MILLS, Wis. 
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The Teacher, the Taught, and the Ism 


(Continued from page 11) 


ultra-conservative environment. His argu- 
ments were more eloquent than con- 
vincing, as might be expected of a young 
man so lacking in experience of the world. 
When he finally sat down, all of a lather, 
he thoroughly believed in the truth of 
his conclusions, but probably few others 
agreed with him except those who had 
come to the meeting already convinced. 

During that afternoon my friend devised 
a game for his own amusement. He tried 
to decide, as each speaker arose and walked 
to the rostrum which side of the argument 
he would take. Only once did my friend 
guess wrong, and his guesses were predi- 
cated on a five-second size-up of the age 
and mental balance of the man as seen in 
his face. The error came in placing on the 
radical side a young man whose long hair 
probably suggested Bolshevik sympathies; 
instead, he gave a sane appraisal of the 
development of Russian economic policy, 
disclosing an understanding of that poli- 
tical situation and its inherent weaknesses 
which would have delighted Winston 
Churchill. 

The distinguishing characteristic of ap- 
pearance in the other conservatives as 
reported by my friend was a level-headed, 
tolerant expression which showed them to 
have lived in the world long enough to 
understand its ways; their talks all dis- 
closed that they were liberally gifted with 
old-fashioned horse sense. The outstand- 
ing characteristic of the academic radicals 
was a naive belief that, because a given 
set of conditions should ideally produce a 
certain effect, in actual practice it would 
work out that way. They impressed him as 
uniformly showing an implicit faith in 
their fellow-men which would guarantee 
that in, say, an army outfit they would 
presently lose everything of value that was 
not firmly tied or buttoned on. In a word, 
they still believe in Santa Claus. 

My friend’s observations agree with my 
own experience and observations over the 
years. I cannot become unduly perturbed 
about the threat to our republican institu- 
tions inherent in a group of young radicals 
who have yet to learn from the experiences 
of life that many goals which look easy of 
attainment keep receding out of reach, 


| and that other ideas which appear entirely 


desirable would in actual practice work 
out to be highly undesirable. After more 
years of teaching than ! like to confess, I 
have a sound respect for the horse sense 
native to the young men and women who 
come to our colleges as students. Few 
of them are gullible. Most of them know 
their way around. They will not accept 
ingenuous theories of government simply 
because these theories are recommended 
to them by some of their teachers. If you 
believe they swallow whole everything told 
them by the faculty, you cred:t them with 
greater respect for their elders than I have 
ever been able to detect in them. 


There are, of course, a few genuine radi- 
cals teaching in schools of various grades- 
political radicals who are just as unscrupu- 
lous in their determination to force their 
will upon the rest of the people as they are 
determined to make converts by whatever 
methods they can. These individuals are 
dangerous, and I cannot feel any great 
indignation when their employers fail to 
renew their teaching contracts. 

When anything of this sort happens, 
there arises a great cry about “academic 
freedom.” For genuine academic freedom 
nobody will fight more stubbornly than I. 

t should not be thought that all mention 
in the schoolroom of such “isms” as col- 
lectivism, communism, sovietism is sub- 
versive propaganda. The schools must be 
kept open intellectually as well as physic- 
ally. Teaching the facts about social prob- 
lems is a different matter from foisting 
personal opinion upon students in the 
name of recognized truth. It is plainly 
absurd for a school or college to bar from 
its students any consideration of political 
philosophies which are discussed daily on 
the pages of every newspaper, at some time 
on every platform, on the air, in the street 
and forum, and wherever thoughtful people 
assemble. The right to discuss these 
topics, however controversial, without any 
attempt to tell students what to think, is 
my definition of academic freedom. With- 
out it, there is no possibility of education 
in the social sciences. 

But there is a good deal of loose think- 
ing, and looser talking, about academic 
freedom and freedom of speech. Someone 
has well pointed out that freedom of 
speech implies freedom to listen. If a 
speaker’s audience is at perfect liberty to 
walk away singly or collectively when it 
tires of hearing him, then certainly he is 
entitled to freedom of speech. If his au- 
dience lacks this freedom to listen or not, 
as it prefers, then he no longer possesses 
his right to full freedom of speech. And a 
teacher’s audience of pupils certainly has 
no such freedom to listen or walk out. 
They must sit through the teacher’s talk, 
and try to make his convictions their own 
lest they fail on the next examination. 
The teacher who takes advantage of this 
compulsory attention and attendance by 
forcing upon his class ideas which are not 
demonstrated truth but merely his opin- 
ions, particularly if these opinions are 
contrary to the purpose for which he is be- 
ing paid as a public servant, is certainly not 
playing fair. And when he is permitted 
to seek another position because he will 
not play fair, I for one cannot get all 
wrought up at his frantic calls upon the 
great principles of academic freedom and 
freedom of speech. 

A proper function of teaching is to imbed 
ideals in youthful minds. Another proper 
function is to lay the foundation for intelli- 
gent, independent thinking. It is sometimes 
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puzzling to know to just what extent em- 
phasis should be placed on each of these. 
In fact, no two teachers are likely to agree 
on the precise point at which the one 
should stop and the other begin. If some- 
one not experienced in teaching should find 
this problem easy to solve, it is doubtless 
because he has not met it face to face. Let 
me plead witk you, patriotic members of 
the general public, that you extend to 
teachers in their capacity as public ser- 
vants reasonable freedom, security, and 
support in their sincere experimentation 
to ascertain just how far they should un- 
dertake to shape the ideals of their stu- 
dents, and just how strongly they should 


attempt to build intellectual independence. | 
And if, in his training students toward | 


independent thought, a teacher within your 
view should mention some ism without ex- 
pressing repugnance, I beg of you to con- 
sider before condemning that teacher 
whether he is not above suspicion of dis- 
loyalty. 

After all, conclusions arrived at inde- 
pendently by students from impartially 
presented facts are likely to remain more 
deeply imbedded than those superimposed 
from above. Specifically, if your children 
decide from examining the facts that the 
Russian experiment is unsound, unfair, 
and partakes more of tyranny than of free- 
dom, these ideas will probably survive the 
persuasions of even the most convincing 
communist propagandists. 

Unquestionably there is an amount of 


“campus radicalism.” Some of it is seri- | 


ous, most of it is unimportant. My own 
opinion, based on a rather thorough 
knowledge of what the nation’s million 
teachers are doing and thinking, and sup- 
plemented by contact with organizations 
which specialize in hunting out campus 
radicalism, is that the question does not 
deserve to be taken too seriously. 

Unquestionably there is a very small 
group of deep red individuals who are 
holding teaching jobs. These deep reds 
firmly believe in forcible overthrow of our 
existing form of government—the very 
form of government which provides their 
jobs and pays them They are willing to 
face the misery, the death, the widespread 
unhappiness which their plans would 
bring to our people. They are mistaken, 
selfish, or mad. I certainly could not argue 
for them a place in the teaching force of 
a system of education dedicated to so 
training our children that they may safely 
be intrusted with our sacred heritage of 
democratic government. 

Many of the “campus radicals” are very 
young. Their judgment will season with 
living, and their ideas will steadily swing 
toward the conservative middle ground 
which experience has proved most practical 
for the human race. Still more of them are 
entirely sound at heart, but are merely 
entranced for the moment with the glitter- 
ing facets presented by the radical agita- 
tors. They will, in the event of national 
emergency, line up on the side of our 
cherished institutions, however much they 
may right now believe that they will not. 
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Fists Across the Sea 


The chief thing that led to misunder- 
standings was the scoring resulting from 
British ring rules. That is, there was no 
referee in the ring. That official sat out- 
side in dress clothes and topper, calling 
penalties and decisions ss he saw them. 
We Americans, and members of the Em- 
pire from abroad, were accustomed to 
having the referee beside us in the ring. 
When one is used to having a tough gent 
in a sweater forcibly separate opponents in 
a clinch, it is not natural to cease jabbing 
and step apart at the word of a toff out- 
side the ropes calmly ordering one to 
“break.’’ For failure to break when or- 
dered many points were counted against 
Americans and other nationalities unused 
to the English refereeing system. Also, 
it seemed to me, extra points were given 
our opponents for such niceties as neatness 
in personal appearance, general deport- 
ment and politeness in speech. 

Frankly, the English referees did not 
like foreign methods of fighting. We were 
too rough. We went out to win decisions 
the only indisputable way—by knockouts. 
Knockouts are not achieved by feinting, 
love-taps or blocking an opponent’s blows. 
The British wanted boxing, which as I 
have said, isn’t the same thing as prize- 
fighting at all. Anyway, although the 
American Army and Navy teams won six 
of the eight class titles at stake, the King’s 
Medal, representing the tourney cham- 
pionship, went to the home team. 

Bombardier Wells, entered as the heavy 
representative of the Royal Flying Corps, 
won that top title. I know Willie Meehan 
could have taken the Bombardier if he 
hadn’t lost that previous fight to a Bobby. 
As it was, Harry Greb should have gone 


At least that went for the majority. ButI 
got my fifteen signatures. Oh, yes. A few 
more evenings on the door-bell crusade, a 
few more calls—and the application was 
ready. Off it went, duly executed, to 
National Headquarters. Sergeant Joyce 
Kilmer Post was in the making. 

At that period the whole structure of the 
Legion, local and intermediate, was em- 
bryonic enough. Brooklyn with its two 
million inhabitants had perhaps a dozen 
posts—a scattered handful which held 
meetings at odd intervals—and no real 
effort had been made as yet to weld them 
together. Our state organization was in the 
nucleus stage. The city organization wus 
even more indefinite. 

As I trace the history of Kilmer Post 
through the years it becomes increasingly 
clear to me that the name of the man who 
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(Continued from page 29) 


through to the finals where he would have 
been the boy for any man’s dough. But 
Harry made only two brief appearances. 
After kayoing his first opponent in twenty 
seconds, in his second bout he was dis- 
qualified by the referee for ‘‘unnecessary 
roughness,” thereby being eliminated from 
the tourney. Harry’s ‘roughness’ was 
his favorite method of fighting, what I call 
the old whitewash system, slapping punches 
all over an opponent’s body, up, down and 
sideways, as though literally he was apply- 
ing a paintbrush to the torso. Did those 
slaps hurt? I know they did, because I’ve 
taken them. 

In the welter class Cal Delaney reached 
the finals where he lost the decision to 
Sergeant Johnny Basham of the British 
Army, a good man. American Army and 
Navy fighters won all other class ‘titles, 
five of the six being push-overs. 

Mike O’Lowd, fighting in the light- 
heavy class so that his world’s middle- 
weight championship title would not be 
endangered, romped through a series of 
knockouts with none of his opponents 
lasting more than thirty seconds in the 
opening round. 

Ritchie Mitchell won the lightweight 
title, Joe Lynch the bantam, as became the 
world’s champion in that class; Andy 
Cheney the featherweight, and Ratner 
defeated me for the middleweight medal. 

The best fight of the tournament and 
the outstanding American victory was 
that of Memphis Pal Moore over that 
game little Englishman, Jimmy Wilde, 
one of the greatest flyweights in the history 
of the ring. 

What a scrap that was! Remembering 
the penalties for failure to break promptly 


Growing Pains 
(Continued from page 37) 


wrote “Trees” has wrought some kind of 
magic on the post members themselves. 
That is not to say that they have seized 
upon the post’s name as a signal to go high- 
hat or “literary’”—on the contrary, from 
its very start the post has carefully 
eschewed any such tendencies. Examine 
the roster. You will find it a cross-section 
of average citizens whose occupations run 
the gamut of everyday business and the 
professions—bankers, salesmen, clerks, 
merchants. What I mean is that today 
the post members are all keenly and 
proudly aware of Kilmer’s ever-growing 
reputation. 

But we have run ahead of ourselves. Let 
the motion picture flash another reel. We 
are back in 1919 once more. Sergeant 
Joyce Kilmer Post, like many another in 
those days, has come upon hard times. 


from a clinch. Moore just decided he 
wouldn’t give Wilde a chance to get close 
to him. Jimmy Wilde was just a shadow 
in the ring, anyway, a weaving, ducking 
little contortionist. From the minute the 
small Englishman left his corner Moore 
was after him. Clever and game as Wilde 
was, this phantom couldn’t escape those 
flying gloves of Moore’s. For three of the 
fastest, most exciting rounds it has ever 
been my good luck to see I held my breath 
as Moore slapped his punches to all parts 
of the gyrating torso flitting around that 
ring. There just couldn’t be any question 
as to who won every round. Never did 
Moore put on a finer exhibition of scrap- 
ping in his entire career than when he 
evened up the American score by making 
it three each for Navy and Army teams. 

Did we crab when the King’s Trophy 
went to the British? Sure we did, but as a 
veteran pug I can tell you there’s no profit 
in crabbing over lost decisions. 

Anyway, smelling salts and wintergreen 
rub were effectively applied to the Spirit 
of Good Sportsmanship and Internationa] 
Good-will directly after the bouts ended 
when one grand British youngster came 
around to the American pugs and made us 
know he meant it when he said “‘congrats.”’ 
The guy who did that little stunt was the 
next King of England. His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, and as they say in the 
books for boys, one and all we voted him a 
jolly fine fellow and gave him three ringing 
huzzahs right from the heart and the belly. 

We all got home in time for Christmas 
and there isn’t one of us who doesn’t look 
back with smiles on the First Inter-Allied 
Boxing Tourney. 

On that occasion fighting was a frolic. 


Generally speaking the autumn of 1919 was 
no happy season either for the Legion as a 
whole or for its individual posts. Rather it 
was an anxious struggling period—a period 
each day of which brought what seemed 
like insurmountable obstacles. 

But the Legion seemed to thrive on ob- 
stacles. It grew by leaps and bounds. In- 
deed, the very rapidity of its growth 
created problems. There were too many 
posts having just nominal membership and 
too few posts of any real size. This was a 
difficulty demanding immediate action. 
Soon word issued from the national offices 
that local posts should strengthen them- 
selves by mergers wherever possible. That 
order saved the day. 

In Brooklyn as elsewhere the situation 
had grown precarious. To us of Joyce Kil- 
mer Post it was a crisis, as our post was 
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small. In view of this emergency we were 
quite ready to consider a proposal made by 
Colonel William E. Butler, one of Brook- 
lyn’s delegates to the St. Louis Caucus and 
commander of Herbert Jackson Post, that 
his post should consolidate with ours and 
thus build one strong unit. 

My own feelings about this merger idea 
may perhaps be guessed. They centered 
instantly on one point—the name. What- 
ever happened, the Joyce Kilmer title 
must not be lost. We were all firmly set on 
that stipulation when we went into a 
huddle with the Herbert Jackson men to 
discuss the merger. The negotiations 
proved harmonious, however, and a satis- 
factory trading basis soon developed. I 
had been Commander of Kilmer Post for 
six months and I was quite ready to yield 
that honor. Colonel Butler was eminently 
more suited, being my senior both in years 
and in experience, to hold the commander- 
ship and to steer the consolidated post in 
the direction we all wanted it to take. 

The rest was simple. I yielded to Colonel 
Butler on the commandership and he 
yielded to me on the name. The result of 
this consolidation was the birth of a new 
and greater Kilmer Post. Stronger in 
members (and stronger also, I might add, 
in its commander), it was definitely started 
on a career of public service. 

The question is often asked as to how 
Kilmer Post originally got its name. In 
answering this I should like first to correct 
a long-established but erroneous belief 
that the post’s founder was a personal 
friend of the poet. This is not correct. 
Keen admirer of Kilmer as I was (and I had 
been a devotee of his poetry long before the 
war) I must say that, much to my regret 
it had never been my privilege to meet him. 
Our paths ran parallel but never crossed. 

Indeed, none of the post’s founders 
knew Kilmer. However, this is no longer 
the case of the post as a whole. Today 
Kilmer Post includes in its roster several 
veterans of the old 69th New York who 
knew the poet well and had served over- 
seas with him. 

In the development of Kilmer Post two 
phases have been notable: First, a complete 
absence of anything suggesting the hifa- 
lutin or pseudo-intellectual; and second, a 
desire to interpret Kilmer’s greatness in 
terms of civic service. These were the 
dominant traits of the post as far back as 
1919, and they are decidedly more so to- 
day. But it must be admitted that in the 
days immediately after the war we men of 
Kilmer Post took the Legion and its ob- 
ligations lightly enough. Indeed when it 
came to the conduct of meetings, every- 
thing was the last word in informality. 

We had no very definite ideas about the 
Legion’s future. And indeed we were quite 
satisfied for the time being to leave that 
detail in more responsible hands. This 
proved wisest after all, considering our 
immaturity. In ro919 Kilmer Post was 
out-and-out a young men’s outfit. As a 
matter of fact, until the two units merged 
and Colonel Butler took command, there 
wasn’t a man in the post over thirty. I 
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represented the average age, and I was 
twenty-six. 

Many and varied are the activities on 
the annual calendar with which Kilmer 
Post today keeps green the memory of the 
poet and of the other war dead. The 
“Trees” service, in recognition of Kilmer’s 
celebrated poem, has become a Legion in- 
stitution in Brooklyn. On the occasion of 





the “Trees” service each year local trees 
are decorated in tribute to the war dead. 
Another post observance of increasing im- | 
portance is the Rouge Bouquet memorial | 
service, described at the beginning of this | 
paper. This tribute to the men of the 69th | 
who were buried in the dugout at Rouge 
Bouquet attracts Legionnaires from far and | 
near. 

But the post itself regards these services 
as only a secondary accomplishment. Ask a 
Kilmer member to name the post’s chief 
attainment and he will immediately an- 
swer proudly “Kilmer Park!’’ This park 
is located at an important intersection in 
the heart of the Kings Highway civic sec- 
tion of Brooklyn. Modest though it be in 
dimensions, the park is the post’s chief 
pride, and plans now are being developed 
to improve it through a complete job of 
landscape gardening. After a long cam- 
paign by the post, the site was officially 
designated several years ago as a park in 
memory of the poet. 

A feature of recent years that is par- 
ticularly pleasing to me because of the 
fraternal spirit it exemplifies has been the 
growing bond of fellowship between 
the Brooklyn post and its younger name- 
sake, Joyce Kilmer Post of New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. The latter post, formed 
in 1929 in the city of Kilmer’s birth, has 
crowded much accomplishment into its 
brief career. One of its outstanding 
achievements has been the purchase of 
Kilmer’s birthplace, and the preservation 
of this literary shrine as post headquarters. 
A strong friendship has developed between 
the two posts, and frequently they have 
joined forces to mark a significant Kilmer 
anniversary. 

Deny it though we may, the Legion is 
growing old. And as we drift farther and 
farther from those formative days of 1910, 
it becomes increasingly important that the 
Legion data of that period, no less than the 
memories of it, should be preserved. 

Certainly the formative days were sig- 
nificant enough. Let me quote from my 
old diary: “July 15, 1919—Joyce Kilmer 
Post held its first meeting tonight in Flat- 
bush, Brooklyn. Major Wickersham attended 
and made an interesting address on what the 
Legion plans to do.’’ Major Wickersham 
came out on my invitation, the address 
being made shortly after he had been elect- 
ed chairman of the first post in New York 
State, the historic Theodore Roosevelt Post 
Number One. Like the rest of us he had 
jumped right into the organization task on 
getting home from St. Louis, and his life 
was a rapid round of Legion addresses. 

Such then is the picture of the formative 
days. Such is the stuff that the Legion is 





made of, the stuff Kilmer Post is made of. 
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hold. He’d fight against terrific odds until 
half dead to clamp it on; and then, to bring 
his bull to earth, he’d hang on, if the need 
arose, till he was altogether dead. But 
there’s another hero hold, game in a better 
cause than Sourmug’s; fought for against 
more terrible odds than any bull—the odds 
of mighty waters; a hold to save life, not 
destroy; the hold a life guard clamps fast 
to his man, and will not loosen till the job 
is done, or till the guard has joined the 
brave Company of the Dead Game. 

“How long those dogs were under that 
long string of flats, I'll never tell you. 
Minutes? It seemed like hours to Fritz and 
me. All I can tell you is that after Fritz 
and I were both sure we should never see 
our dogs again, then, in a boil of water 
twenty yards down stream from the last 
of the boats, up burst old Shipmate’s 
dome—the shoutingest doggone sight I 
hope to see this side of Canaan’s fair and 
happy land where my possessions lie. He 
gave one grand blow, like a spouting whale, 
and calmly swam ashore, hauling along, as 
lively as a gum boot full of mud, Der alte 


| Donnerkopf! 


“We had to use first aid on Donnerkopf. 
He was out. Clean gone. As dead as he 
will ever be this side the Pearly Gates— 
with a smile on his face and a mouthful of 
hair in his teeth. We pried his clamped 
jaws open, and held him up by the tail, 
and drained a large part of the Susque- 
hanna River out of him. The life fire in 
him had been quenched until we could not 
find the faintest trace of it. But he was 
one tough baby. I pushed down on his 
wide sprung ribs, and eased off suddenly, 
for maybe five minutes. Then I heard 
Fritz Waller say, in a hushed sort of 
whisper, ‘Bill! His eyes!’ 

“As sure as you’re alive, the dead-fish 
look had left them. Then, presently, I 
felt the pump of that old rascal start right 
in beneath my hands, where it had left 
off underneath those cruel flat boats. 
And pretty soon his clearing eye caught 
Fritz, and his tail knocked feebly on the 
concrete walk where he lay. 

“Next he saw Shipmate, standing beside 
me, watching with keen professional in- 
terest, my life-saving operations. And 
then Fritz said again, ‘Bill! His tail!’ 

“But I wasn’t missing a thing. At sight 
of Mate that tail of Donnerkopf’s had not 
gone rigid with belligerence. The thing 
kept right on wagging! 

“T’ve seen some mighty eloquent dog 
tails in my time,” said Bill McAlpin, 
“but never one before that spoke in poetry. 
Without the least reflection on a courage 
come down in bulldog blood through cen- 
turies, that stern of Donnerkopf’s was 


And what’s more, T can prove it,” 
Bill. ‘‘We’ll go down to Fritz Waller’s 
place tomorrow. I'll show you something 
\that isn’t in the bulldog book of rules.” 





ended. 


‘River Brethren 


(Continued from page 9) 


Next day we took a canter down along 
the water’s edge to where Der alte Donner- 
kopf held forth—a riotous convoy of New- 
foundlands splashing all about us. 

The Thunderhead was all that Bill had 
said of him. A thick-thewed, squat, fero- 
cious-headed canine dreadnaught. I threw 
a stick into the river half an hour for that 
pair—the huge black Shipmate, and the 
cobby, rough-tough, sweet-eyed white bull- 
dog, who had been his mortal enemy, but 
who now, with a splendid disregard of all 
the old traditions of his breed . . . . Well, 
a bulldog is a mighty swimmer before the 
Lord; and you should have seen the pair 
of them come ploughing through the stream 
abreast, each holding fast to his end of the 
stick. 

Then they’d tear, splashing, up onto 
the bank, throwing spray like a side 
wheeler, growling murderously the while, 
as though they were about to drop the 
stick and tear each other limb from gizzard. 
But they weren’t growling at each other. 
It was what you would call team growling. 
It was a warning to all dogs and sundry 
to keep away from their particular stick— 
and their particular stick thrower. 

But at last my arm gave out, and I 
called old Thunderhead to me. He gal- 
loped up, using the well known rocking- 
horse gait, which is so favored of his 
breed. He wriggled to a stand and smiled 
at me in alligator fashion. I hardly got 
my hand on the huge block of his head 
when he switched ends on me, as bulldogs 
will, presenting to be scratched that spot 
which a short nose will not reach. 

“See here,” I said. “Turn round. [ 
can’t talk to this end. I want to ask you 
something. They tell me Shipmate has 
a better grip than you. Am I to believe 
such heresy?” 

But Donnerkopf said, “The stick! The 
stick! And for heaven’s sake, throw it 
out farther!” 

A bulldog is a very silent dog. But he 
can talk in wriggles very easy to translate 
—provided you know the language. He 
shoved the stick up to me with his sooty 
nose. 

But I took him by the jowls and looked 
him sternly in the eye. 

‘They tell me,’’ I went on, “that when 
the two of you boiled out from underneath 
those flats, you had a tuft of hair in your 
trap, and that was all. How about that?” 

“The stick! The stick!’’ inveigled the 
Donnerkopf, ignoring unimportant issues. 
“Come on. Be regular. Heave it!” 

A bulldog seldom barks, the other end 
being far more eloquent. Of course, in 
high excitement, as when that sudden, 
leaping terror, the grasshopper, is being 
defied, or the ravening garden toad 
bearded in his den, old Sourmug may let 
go a roar; and when he does it nearly 
blasts you over. But when it comes to 
wheedling—. Well, just then Donnerkopf 
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was working on me with a series of absurd 
maneuvers, rocking upon his elbows, with 
his stern end ridiculously elevated. 

But I was adamant. 

“They tell me also,” I continued, “that 
when old U-Boat, there behind you, 
brought you to the surface, he had his 
teeth set in your tail; and that thus, ig- 
nominiously, you got towed ashore. I 
ask you now, was your face red? [I also 
ask you what you call a hold like that, 
which threatens to upset, through you, all 
ancient, honorable bulldog traditions?”’ 

At which outburst of oratory the Don- 
nerkopf at last exploded into speech. 


“Wruf! ! !” he remarked. Trees bent 
before it. 

“Hear that?’ exclaimed McAlpin. ‘“‘He 
said, ‘Magnanimous!’ . . . The magnani- 
mous grip,” Bill lectured, grinning, “is 
an unbreakable hold peculiar to the New- 
foundland dog.”’ 

I let it ride—even though wruf is actu- 
ally a bulldog word which means, “Listen. 
Are you going to throw that stick, or are 
you going to get your confounded ankle 
chewed?” 

You can’t blame Bill too much for poor 
translation. Bill only speaks New‘ound- 
land. 


cA War Baby Gomes Flome 


(Continued from page 13) 


a few months before I was born, while 
my daddy was still on active duty at the 
headquarters of the American Embarka- 
tion Center in LeMans. 

He looked right through my freckles 
and right past my red hair and saw a lone- 
some girl, somewhat homesick, still wobbly 
from seasickness. He knew the cure, a 
high hotel overlooking Central Park where 
I sat for hours and loved New York. He 
knew a night club that first night. A 
night club! And I, who had lived in 
Montmartre, Paris, for fifteen years and 
had never even been allowed inside a 
night club. America, you are the land of 
wonders! 

Glorious days in New York were fol- 
lowed by Washington—the most French of 
all the American cities I have seen—and 
Wheeling, Columbus and Canton and 
Chicago. A cross-section of America. 
A merry-go-round of sensations, of new 
thrills every minute. Everything was new, 
everything was American. I saw no bluff; 
nor, for that matter, did I see any cowboys 
or any Indians. 

Back in France, I had spent my summers 
with my parents at Biarritz, at Deauville, 
at Dinard, Chamonix or La Baule; in the 
Pyrenees or Alps or along the Riviera. I 
know what a cosmopolitan resort is like, 
with its casinos and golden sands, its gor- 
geously dressed or undressed women. 
But I prefer, for mine, any one of those 
little towns along the railroad from New 
York to Chicago. 

America isa children’s paradise. America 
is a woman’s heaven. I have but one am- 
bition, and that is, when the time comes, to 
marry an American and settle down over 
“home.”” I am convinced that Americans 
make the best husbands; they are better 
companions, they share the home with 
their wives. 

As I look back now, I recall my first real 
shock in America came from the frank 
friendship of boys and girls. In Europe, 
the idea is still prevalent that boys and 
girls should not be raised together. I do 
not know the reason, but it is considered 
too dangerous. Even in our schools here 
in France, there is no co-education. Boys 
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go to one school and girls go to another, or 
if, as is the case in small villages, they both 
go to the same school they have separate 
classes and great fences separate the boys’ 
playground from the girls’ playground. 


I was surprised when boys came, in the | 


evenings, to sit on the porch of my cousin 
Barbara, a beautiful girl of fourteen, 
American on both sides. I was stunned 
into silence when Barbara and I went with 
other girls and boys to the movies. What 
would my French cousins, my French 
uncles and aunts have said to such goings- 
on? And yet, inside of a day or two I 
understood that it was right and that an- 


other of our Old World theories was ob- | 


solete. 

In France no girl would be allowed to 
receive boys in her home or accompany 
them to the theater until she was eighteen 
years old, at least. I found that good, not 
harm, comes from such friendships because 
a girl becomes self-reliant. She knows that 
by her own behavior and good breeding 
she can obtain respect. American girls 
learn young how to get along with boys. 
The era of shutting young girls up into 
convents to release them like paroled pris- 
oners only when they go to the altar for 
marriage sounds like a thing of the past 
and yet it exists throughout Europe today. 

I found American girls of my own age 
far in advance of girls of our age in Europe, 
physically, socially, spiritually. The only 
explanation I have been able to find is that 
American girls are raised in communities, 
while French and other continental girls 
are raised within the restricted, four walls 
of their own families. 

The American girl, going to a public 
school or to a high school, makes friends 
and knows several hundred other boys and 
girls of her own age. She knows everyone 
in her neighborhood; she has plenty of 
companions for swimming, skating, equita- 
tion and other sports. She grows like a 
weed because she exercises. It is only com- 
paratively recently that European girls 
have been allowed to swim; a very few 
have learned to skate in the few skating 
rinks of Paris. Perhaps only one French 
girlin one hundred (Continued on page 60) 
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has learned to ride a horse. The result 
is that an American girl is a head taller 
than a French girl of her age. 

I went for one month to an American 
high school, in Wheeling. I had an oppor- 
tunity to contrast school life with that in 
the private schools—for girls alone— 
which I have attended in France. In my 
opinion you learn as much in an American 
school as you do in a French school, but 
you do only half as much work. In France, 
I attend school from 8:30 A. M. until 6 
p. M. and then, at home in the evening, I 
am kept busy with my homework until 
10:30 or 11 o'clock. I have never a minute 
for sport, never a minute for the theater, 
never a minute for a dance—although I 
learned to dance in America after I had re- 
covered from my first shock of being asked 
to dance by a boy I did not know. 

I think that American education, placing 
stress on the practical side of life, is the 
best in the world. I know that even the 
most ordinary American public school 
building is a palace in contrast to most of 
the public schools of Europe. The idea of 
putting a cafeteria, a swimming pool, a 
gymnasium, a library into a grade school 
simply never enters the mind of a Euro- 
pean school official. In some of the big 
cities like Paris and Berlin a few of the 
most modern schools have such modern 
conveniences, but in the country a school 
is a drab affair indeed. 

If I had anything to criticize about 
America it would be that men are worked 
too hard. I know of one man in particular, 
an executive of a very big American com- 
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pany. He takes a lunch at his desk, he 
sleeps three nights a week in Pullman cars. 
He is always in a hurry, and yet when he 
slows down to a normal family pace he is a 
charming man, a wonderful father, a per- 
fect husband. 


WAS forced to contrast that with the 
life of an executive in France. I know 
that the fathers of many of my French 
girl friends—I honestly do not know one 
French boy, except my single French 
cousin—are business men or executives. 
They seldom reach their offices before 10 
o’clock. They pride themselves upon their 
taste and rate themselves high as gourmets. 
At noon they spend two hours or more over 
their luncheon and smack their lips 
through a four-course meal with liquids 
from the aperitif, through white -and red 
wines, to the cognac with the coffee. They 
get back to their offices at 3 or 3:30 o’clock 
and they lock up their desk at 6. Their 
day is done and then they set about the 
more important work of ordering a really 
heavy meal and picking a good theater. 
The children, even fifteen-year-old girls, 
are sent to their rooms and homework 
when the parents entertain at dinner. No 
liberties are allowed during the school 
year until a girl has passed her bachot, or 
bachelor’s degree, such as you have in 
America, which we obtain in France at the 
age of seventeen or eighteen. With that 
degree, you are admitted to the university 
to follow the courses for the “‘license”’ and 
the “doctorate.” In that respect the 
French educational system provides the 






bachelor’s degree about four years ahead 
of the American system, yet in France you 
cannot hope to obtain your doctorate be- 
fore 24 years. I will have my bachelor’s 
degree a year from next July, when Ef will 
still be sixteen years old. 

Our French university and high school 
life is different from that in America. There 
are no school sports, no football matches 
between universities, no fraternities, no 
sororities, no school dances. Not a single 
university in France has a gymnasium or 
swimming pool; not one has a tennis court. 
Inter-varsity “sport” here is politics; all 
students belong to political groups and 
fight and march for or against the king or 
the republic. Things are so different. I 
cannot picture a French professor going on 
a hay-ride. I cannot imagine any student 
ever recalling with great pleasure the social 
side of his French university life. It is a 
period of years to pass before attaining 
what you want. I, for myself, am deter- 
mined to be a newspaper woman. 

Now, after four months of travel, I am 
at a loss when I draw a comparison between 
France and America, to find any fault with 
America. I did not like iced-tea, but I did 
develop quite a taste for fried chicken and 
lemon pie. I admit that I prefer the cool 
of the Biarritz sands in August to the 
sweltering heat of the Middle West, but 
the companionship of Young America, the 
neighborly touch of American community 
life and the frank lack of restraint in 
American everyday customs more than 
make up for climatic inconveniences. 

I am homesick for America! 
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their cash bonus for this purpose. They 
were given twenty-five years in which to 
pay the balance. There was also a two- 
year period free of interest. The govern- 
ment borrowed the money to finance the 
Board at five and one-half percent—and 
Joaned it to the soldier settlers at five per- 
cent. The maximum amount that might 
be advanced to any veteran was $7,500. 
If the applicant knew nothing of farming 
he was given a course of training with a 
farmer—and paid an allowance by the 
government in addition to his wages. 

No land speculator was permitted to 
fatten his purse at the expense of the sol- 
dier settler. Nor were there legal fees, 
appraisal costs and other drains on his 
slender resources. By purchasing land, 
stock and equipment for cash, the Board 
was able to secure price reductions amount- 
ing to $5,350,000 in the first four years. 
The leading lumber companies and manu- 
facturers of farm necessities reduced prices 
to soldier settlers and the railways granted 
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a special rate of one cent a mile to pros- 
pective settlers and their families. 

For the first year or two agriculture 
flourished; high prices were paid for farm 
products of all kinds. Then came a decline 
in the price of wheat, but none whatever 
in the price of the commodities which the 
farmer was obliged to buy. There were 
crop failures and it became impossible for 
thousands of soldier settlers to make their 
payments of principal and interest under 
the amortization plan. A committee of 
Parliament suggested as relief measures: 
A revaluation of the land; a revaluation of 
stock and equipment (all three having been 
bought during the period of inflation); no 
interest payments for a period of years; 
a reduction in the rate of intere3t. 

The Canadian Parliament, recognizing 
the seriousness of the situation, provided 
for the consolidation of all soldier settler 
indebtedness and a no-interest period of 
from two to four years on the debt. This 
last item alone saved the returned soldiers 





$10,000,000. Three years later there was a 
further revision downward of live-stock 
values, ranging from twenty to forty per- 
cent, and $3,000,000 were credited to the 
soldier settlers’ accounts. In 1927 another 
revaluation of land resulted in a reduction 
of the veterans’ collective debt to the gov- 
ernment of $7,500,000 and in 1930 legisla- 
tion was passed effecting a straight cut of 
thirty percent on the indebtedness of all 
soldier settlers. This saved them $11,000,- 
coo. In 1933 came the greatest concession 
of all—an agreement on the government’s 
part to meet the payments of principal and 
interest on farm loans, current instalments 
or arrears, dollar for dollar. 

Of course, there have been criticisms of 
the Board during these seventeen years. 
Some of them, no doubt, were justified. 
Land, stock and equipment were bought 
when prices were at their peak. On the 
other hand, if grain prices had stayed up 
a couple of years longer, as everyone had 
a right to believe they would, the great 
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majority of soldier settlers could have paid 
for their holdings before the deflation set 
in. Sometimes land was appraised at too 
high a value; sometimes poor land was 
bought, but not often. In all these years 
only one land scandal has developed and 
that was nipped in the bud. 

The field supervisors, to whom the sol- 
dier settlers owe much of their success, are 
men with practical farming experience and 
in many cases with degrees from agricul- 
tural colleges. More than ninety-eight per- 
cent of the Board’s male employes are 
returned soldiers and the cost of adminis- 
tration of the huge enterprise is less than 
one percent of the present net investment. 

Whether the soldier settlement scheme 
has been a success or a failure depends 
upon the point of view. As a project for 
re-absorbing into the civil population a 
sizeable number of war veterans at a criti- 
cal period in the Dominion’s history, it was 
a pronounced success. Of the $134,000,000 
invested in soldier settlement, approxi- 
mately $51,000,000 of principal and in- 
terest have been repaid. At the end of 
March, 1934, there were $36,400,000 in net 
loans, including $9,500,000 in land for re- 
sale, outstanding; the balance has been 
written off or credited to the soldier set- 
tlers’ accounts. Altogether, some 5,380 
soldier settlers have repaid their loans. 

Meanwhile the soldier settlers have 
made a very fair contribution to the wealth 
of the Dominion. As a colonization scheme 
and as a social experiment, therefore, the 
back-to-the-land movement of the war 
veterans was a great success; as a com- 
mercial enterprise (which it never was), it 
would be classed as a decided failure. The 
economic weakness of the scheme was that 
it saddled the soldier settler with a heavy 
financial burden at the outset. Then, too, 
it was unavoidable that in a large land 
settlement scheme of this sort, thousands, 
from a variety of causes, would fail to 
make good. Perhaps forty percent of the 
men established by the Board have, for 
one reason or another, abandoned their 
farms. Some, of course, have died. Others 
have been incapacitated by a recurrence 
of their war disabilities. The incompetents 
have not been weeded out by the Board; 
they have eliminated themselves. 

It must not be imagined that the read- 
justments and revaluations mentioned 
above were made of the government’s 
volition. Not at all. The Canadian Legion, 
which functions much on the order of our 
own and maintains headquarters in the 
Dominion capital, brought the situation to 
the attention of the legislators. And this 
was not difficult. In the first place, the 
Canadian Legion makes no unreasonable 
demands upon the government; a large 
proportion of the legislators at Ottawa are 
members; they are in closer touch with 
the rank and file than is possible in our 
densely populated cities. The Legion pub- 
lishes its own magazine—The Legionary— 
and enjoys the confidence and respect of 
the Canadian people. It fights for what it 
believes to be justice for the war veterans, 
particularly in the matter of allowances, 
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vocational training of the disabled and 
employment under the Civil Service Law. 

An indication of what the Canadian 
government thinks of the Legion’s activi- 
ties in behalf of the returned soldier, 
whether or not he is a member of the 
organization, may be gathered from the 
fact that each year it appropriates $10,000 
toward the upkeep of the Legion’s Domin- 
ion headquarters at Ottawa. The city it- 
self purchased a spacious residence and 
handed it over to the Legion as a head- 
quarters for ex-service men. 

There has been a fifty percent increase 
in membership in the Canadian Legion 
since 1928. The various posts (they cail 
them branches) have just completed a 
survey of unemployed ex-service men and 
the General Secretary has secured from the 
Canadian Minister of Public Works a 
promise that the following clause will be 
inserted in all agreements with Public 
Works contractors: “. . . The contractor 
shall employ reasonable quotas of returned 
soldiers . . . when such are available and 
competent.” The branch nearest the site 
of the improvement will have a voice in 
the proportion of veterans to be employed. 

A comparison of Canadian war veteran 
allowances, rights and benefits with those 
of the United States would involve a long 
and technical discussion. A summary of 
our own was published in the October, 
1934, number of this magazine, and no 
doubt the Department of Pensions at 
Ottawa would send a copy of its annual 
report to Post Commanders sufficiently in- 
terested to send a dime for postage and 
mailing charges. At its last convention 
the Canadian Legion went on record in 
favor of a drastic re-organization of the 
Pension Bureau and the appointment of a 
new head, Colonel F. G. Taylor, in whom 
the war veterans have the utmost con- 
fidence, was the direct result. 

The average age of the Canadian vet- 
eran—forty-seven years—is considerably 
greater than our own. In the matter of 
employment he is often shoved aside by a 
youngster who was wearing diapers when 
he was fighting in France. But he carries 
on—with the aid and moral support of 
those in a position to appreciate his sterling 
worth and who know the sacrifices he has 
made. Two of his staunchest supporters 
are Brigadier General Alex Ross, Dominion 
President, and Major J. S. Roper, former 
President of the Canadian Legion. As if 
in reply to the query “What of the Cana- 
dian veteran?” Major Roper said at a 
recent Dominion convention: 

“Truly the ex-service man of Canada, 
who might have expected something better 
in the land for which he fought, has under- 
gone severe trial and hardship. He has 
carried on with marvelous self-restraint 
and patience, and by his example has 
steadied all classes of the Canadian people 
during a time of economic chaos . . . Too 
often there appears the tendency to regard 
the ex-service man as one who now seeks 
to prey upon his countrymen, and too 
often are the basic factors of service in its 
highest form forgotten . . 
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‘Revolution 


decade past. A summary of that memor- 
able journey shows that while our 5500- 
mile flight took just under 66 hours of 
flying, actually the round-trip extended 
over three weeks and required three air- 
planes to complete. To be fair, ten of the 
twenty-one days spent on the haphazard 
voyage were idled away awaiting new air- 
planes when the first two of our craft were 
washed out, one demolished in a crash, the 
other clap-trap crate condemned after 
a half-dozen forced landings from one side 
of the Continental Divide to the other. 

Now our actual flying time of sixty-six 
hours ten years ago was the approxi- 
mately scheduled elapsed time for the mail 
to cross and recross the continent. That is, 
it included the time required for the trans- 
fer of mail from an incoming ship to an- 
other one awaiting, fuel tanks full, motors 
warmed, new pilot ready for a take-off on 
his two-hundred to four-hundred’ mile re- 
lay, much as the historic Pony Express 
buckos threw mail pouches from one rider 
to the next. But air schedules ten years 
ago were observed almost entirely in the 
breach. What with cancellations on account 
of weather, due largely to lack of informa- 
tion, a complete absence of communica- 
tions other than visual between plane and 
ground, the only navigational aids a mag- 
netic compass and feeble light beacons 
supplementing land-marks, the uncertainty 
of schedules in our first organized air trans- 
port is not to be wondered at. Three years 
after its beginning little progress was to be 
observed. In Hollywood, in the winter of 
1927, corresponding with my family in 
Massachusetts, ordinary first-class mail 
beat air-mail letters across the continent 
as often as not. 

Earlier that year, by relinquishing his 
cockpit in a mail plane for the hazardous 
adventure of flying from New York to 
Paris non-stop, a lanky, blond youngster 
caused the unloosening of pocket-books 
which made possible this revolution in air 
transport. 

When ten years ago I flew from what is 
now Roosevelt Field on Long Island to 
Crissy Field at the Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco, not only did my pilot fly under the 
same mechanical handicaps as those ham- 
pering the mail pioneers, but we faced also 
an edict against night flying by civilians. 

The advances in seven short years are 
too numerous to describe in detail. They 
may be summarized only. Staunch, com- 
modious hangars of steel and concrete have 
replaced the flimsy, corrugated iron shelters 
which almost weekly were being burned 
down or blown down. Passenger stations, 
ranging from cozy bungalow types to 
structures of architectural impressiveness 
comparable to first-class railroad stations, 
dot the nation. 

The nomad civilian flyer has expert serv- 
icing crews at his beck at every organized 
airport, not to mention the expert tech- 
|nicians serving transport planes at every 
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air terminal, or the big plane repair shops 
reminding one of the railroad roundhouse 
in their mechanical completeness at Chi- 
cago, Kansas Cjty, Fort Worth. Amazing 
new navigational instruments, complete 
weather information, and, equally im- 
portant, such radio marvels as two-way 
voice communication between flying planes 
and ground, and radio-beams, functioning 
much as steel rails guide crack trains, have 
made schedules mean something—though 
it must be admitted perfection remains 
elusive. 

It is such aids, coupled with new high 
speeds represented by equally challenging 
advances in motors, propellers and planes, 
which have revolutionized air transport 
opeiations. To illustrate: Flying westward 
a few weeks ago our plane followed its exact 
scheduled route, which included a 750-mile 
stretch over the Appalachians from the 
Potomac to the Mississippi. A day or two 
after our inaugural flight impossible 
weather blanketed that mountainous 
stretch with snow, rain, hail, and (worst to 
airmen) fog. Following planes arrived at 
Memphis out of Washington only a few 
hours late after detouring the bad weather 
area by way of Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina, and Atlanta, Georgia. When I flew 
back East after a week spent in Los Angeles 
the bad weather had settled down to cover 
all the territory bounded by the Mississippi 
and the Atlantic Ocean south of the Mason- 
Dixon line. Did that halt us? Not at all. 
We flew from Fort Worth to New York by 
way of Louisville, Cleveland, Buffalo, even 
detouring as far north and east of our des- 
tination as Albany, to arrive at Newark 
Airport a mere five hours late. 

Almost half of the last 2000-mile hop was 
at night. Under the stars or through cloud 
rifts we could look down on powerful re- 
volving beacons that seemed like the fan- 
tastic ghostly arms of traffic cops waving 
us forward. 

And therein another major difference is 
to be marked. Ten years ago pilots didn’t 
like night flying. They dreaded it. In 
those early months of 1924 the pioneers 
scheduled for night flying relays all bore 
themselves with a vaguely familiar air. 
It was reminiscent of war days, and though 
no complaints reached the ears of casual 
passers-by-air, it was unmistakably the 
same sort of gloom as might have been 
marked in a day bombardment squadron 
en the Western Front equipped with vul- 
nerable ‘‘flying coffins.” “We who are 
about to die salute you,” was their un- 
spoken slogan, and many did—too many. 
But today, or rather tonight, is different. 
Most pilots prefer night flying, with its 
smoother air and well-lighted airways. 
Should a sudden storm threaten the mod- 
ern pilot, into his radio headset would come 
orders to return to his starting point or sit 
down at the nearest emergency field. 

When in Sep.ember, 1924, our Army 
DeHaviland biplane took off from Mitchel 
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Field at 7:35 A. M. and after two inter- 
mediate stops for refueling (200 miles was 
the average range of 1924’s planes against 
1000-1200 miles without refueling today) 
landed at Maywood Field, Chicago, at 
4:55 P. M. Central Time, I think one could 
count on his fingers the number of persons 
in the whole world who had breakfasted in 
New York and dined in Chicago on the 
same day. Even mail pilots had not en- 
joyed such an experience, for the Chicago- 
New York flight then was divided into two 
relays at Cleveland. Today close to twenty 
schedules in both directions are flown daily 
by three airlines between these two cities. 
The fastest advertised schedule (from west 
to east because of prevailing winds), flying 
non-stop, is four hours and five minutes. 

That business hours actually saved by 
reason of such speed are not exactly what 
they appear to be is due principally to one 
factor—the necessity for locating airports 
at considerable distances from the business 
centers of cities. Few are the airports 
within a fifteen or twenty-minute automo- 
bile ride of hotel centers. Because of pro- 
hibitive values placed on central real es- 
tate, and the invariable hazard of tall 
buildings and the congested areas sur- 
rounding them, most airports are from a 
thirty to forty-five minute ride from where 
one wishes to begin or end a journey. 

Let us compare the vehicles of yester- 
day’s flight with today’s. Six years after 
the Armistice air-minded America still was 
flying in war-surplus planes. They cruised 
at 85 to 90 miles an hour mostly behind 
Liberty engines. Pilot and passenger (one 
only) sat top-side with heads above the 
fuselage squirming uncomfortably on an 
uneven seat-pack type parachute, or were 
forced to lean forward if wearing one of the 
even more uncomfortable back-pack types 
(and parachutes had been in common use 
then only a year). For long flights special 
clothing was necessary, fur-lined teddy- 
bears, or leathern jackets with heavy un- 
derwear beneath, not to mention fur-lined 
boots and gauntlets also lined with fur in 
cold weather. The head was ensconced in 
ciose-fitting helmet with chin strap and 
goggles, for cockpit cowlings provided only 
a minimum of protection against the pro- 
peller blast, and the sting of rain and snow 
when the elements were at play. Goggles 
protected one’s eyes from the constant gale 
of slipstream. But worst of all was the 
undeadened beat of the motor’s roar and 
the propeller’s scream. Stuff one’s ears with 
cotton batting as one would, motor deafness 
was inescapable. 

Such acute discomforts have been con- 
quered. Today’s air traveler wears the 
same clothing in flight as on the ground. 
Thanks to perfect heating systems he re- 
moves his hat and overcoat once the plane 
takes off. Even the pilot wears a uniform 
suggesting that of a railroad conductor 
rather than a grease-streaked locomotive 
engineer. Extra engines capable of main- 
taining flight should another fail make 
parachutes unnecessary. 

There is no air-blast in a modern trans- 
port cabin—in fact, should a meandering 
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draft threaten one with the snuffles, it is 
a proper subject for complaint. Deeply- 
upholstered, lounge-type chairs with plenty 
of leg-room remind one of a favorite chair 
at home. Conversations are carried on 
in a normal voice. Against changes in 
pressure due to high-altitude flying, which 
may affect certain persons in other ways 
than the hearing sense, many precautions 
are taken, notably gradual descent from 
rarefied air to that of ground pressures. 

“Why fly at high altitudes at all?” asks 
the layman. There are two reasons. One 
is that the velocity of winds varies at dif- 
ferent altitudes. To make schedules it 
frequently is necessary to gain the help of 
a tail-wind, or, more often, to seek high 
altitudes where head-winds will not cause 
undue delay. But even more important is 
the condition which enables the pilot to 
escape bumpy air by flying above the 
clouds. Air-sickness induced by turbulent 
air has practically vanished. In some 
30,000 miles of transport flying in the past 
year I did not see a nauseated passenger. 

You’ll like flying today. The wild pilot 
of war days has vanished. In his place you 
will find a solicitous young man at the con- 
trols, a conservative air engineer who will 
not “hang his ship on the prop” for a 
take-off, execute vertical banks in making 
turns, or side-slip into an express-elevator 
landing for the benefit of pretty young 
ladies who may be his charges. He and his 
co-pilot, under penalty if need be, are 
taught to handle aircraft as though every 
passenger was a nervous old lady in black, 
or a curmudgeon of a rich grandfather who 
hasn’t yet named the pilot as his heir. 
You’ll find yet another helpmeet on most 
modern planes, the stewardess. She'll 
serve you a tasty lunch as you fly, with 
delicacy and dispatch, light your cigarettes, 
or mind the baby if need be. She and her 
sisters now number a hundred—but her 
work is a story in itself. 

Such is the revolution in air transport in 
a space of ten fleet years—mostly in the 
last seven. Morever, amazing as such a 
comparison is, this is all only the beginning. 
The year 1935 will see the start of trans- 
oceanic services across the North Atlantic 
and across the Pacific. Already in 1934 
three nations are flying mail planes on 
regular schedule across the South Atlantic. 
The Graf Zeppelin has been flying, with 
passengers as well as mail, from Fried- 
richshafen, Germany, to Natal, Brazil, 
with all the regularity of a ferry-boat. Not 
only will a new and bigger German dirig- 
ible airship begin regular flights between 
Germany and the United States in July, 
but about the same time huge passenger 
flying-boats similar to those in use on the 
Central and South American routes of Pan- 
American Airways will begin regular serv- 
ice between Europe and America by way 
of Bermuda and the Azores. That same 
company, now operating flying services in 
Alaska and Asia, will soon establish a 
plane route from the Pacific Coast to 
China by way of the Hawaiian and Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

The world moves, and we move with it. 












































b pee YEARS AGO the elephant caught 
a whiff of that old pipe, and his trunk 
was sore for weeks. Today the first sniff 
brought it all back and turned a peace- 
loving zoo-pet into a vengeful rogue. 
Two easy steps will make buddies out 
of this pair. First—a thorough pipe cleaning. 
Second—a tin of mild, fragrant Sir Walter 
Raleigh Smoking Tobacco. This friendly 
blend of Kentucky Burleys is a pal to 
every living creature. Smokers and non- 
smokers like its aroma. Well-aged and 
cool-burning, Sir Walter has raised pipe- 
smoking to the ath degree of joy. Try a tin. 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. A-55 
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it was obvious that the position was hope- 
less; it was common sense to give up. But 
I suppose we were all thinking of what the 
gang would say. In any case, as rankest 
non-com it was up to me to say. 

“Better come in,” called the officer 
again. As if to emphasize the words a flock 
of stick grenades whirled over and tore 
themselves apart. I said to Ryan: ‘Well, 
what do you say?” But Ryan’s wound 
hurt too much. I couldn’t dodge responsi- 
bility. 

I stood up, brushed mud off my knees 
and said, ‘“‘Come on, let’s go in.” 


E WENT ssilently, hang-dog, 
ashamed and ready to weep. ,When 
you’re young that’s the way it hits you. 
Let us draw a curtain over the next few 
days. Bits of memory cling. The English- 
speaking German officer who questioned 
us and when we said, ‘‘You’ll never know,” 
laughed and told us the right answers . . . 
Carrying a German soldier to the field 
dressing station . . . Sleeping between two 
wounded Germans—I hadn’t slept two 
hours in the previous forty-eight—and 
waking up to find them both dead. But 
with German thoroughness they both had 
German mess pails full of barley broth and 
I ate both. Strangely enough we were not 
“souvenired.”” My watch and a star sap- 
phire ring were taken and returned. One 
officer offered me eighty marks for each, 
but dropped the matter when I refused. 
Our gas masks were ripped to shreds but 
our mask cases were kept and made nice 
bags . . . The German guard who bound 
my hand and gave me schnapps, a cigar 
and tried at three canteens to buy us 
strawberry jam ... The meeting at Elin- 
court with other prisoners and the begin- 
ning of the long trek to Le Catelet and a 
prison pen. 

By the time we reached Maubeuge the 
thought of escape already occupied my 
mind. Shame and anger at capture motiv- 
ated it primarily, I suppose, but even more 
compelling, I think, was the horrible lost, 
lonesome feeling that was real nostalgia. 
In the Army a man’s home is his outfit. He 
was part of a gang; he belonged. There he 
was fed, slept, looked after; there was 
warm companionship, a sense of brother- 
hood that I find difficult to put into words. 

Here we were insufficiently fed on a 
greenish, soggy pumpernickel; wood shav- 
ings and dried berries in coffee; an occas- 
ional slum from which the disher-outer 
carefully removed any shred of meat. We 
were harried to the latrine; we slept out in 
the fields. We hiked interminably with al- 
ways a guard’s bayonet to goose you for- 
ward. You didn’t belong; you were an 
outlander. 

That first night from Le Catelet, sleep- 
ing in a foundry I met Singer. (Strange, is 
it not, that I never knew his first name?) 
He could speak German; he wanted to es- 
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cape. Each day as we drew farther from 
the kettle-drum beat of the guns we made 
our plans. Once we stayed two days in a 
church, sleeping on the pews, lining up at 
the chancel for food which was dished out 
from the pulpit. 

Then we moved on again, sleeping each 
night in a different place. And then we 
boarded the train. Hope fled then. for we 
were whirled through the night, the object 
of intense curiosity to the 75 chlorine- 
stinking kraut soldiers on board. We 
thought surely that Germany was our 
destination. 

But at two o’clock in the morning we 
debarked at Saute-sur-Sambre and hope 
came again. We were still in France, and 
what’s prison life without hope? We spent 
several days, learning the routine, putting 
aside from our scanty food, a carrot, a 
turnip, a scrap of pumpernickel. The 
barbed wire stockade was at the south end 
of town, and we were fed each evening in a 
field at the other end. During the march 
there was a place where the column turned 
around a corner. Since there were but 
three guards, one at the end, one at the 
head and another in the center, I finally 
perceived that it was possible to duck out 
of the column into an alley before the rear 
guard and the tail of the column had 
turned the corner. To make it better, we 
returned each evening in the early dark- 
ness of fall. That night I said to Singer: 
“We'll try it tomorrow.” 

The column formed to suit its compon- 
ents, and Singer and I chose a point about 
a third from the end. We chowed. Our 
hearts began to hammer. We had no idea 
where to go, or how to get to the front 
again. We had but a handful of chow and 
we were half-starved. But we had youth, 
a health such as oniy soldiers can possess 
and an idea to leave. 

The march from the chow field began an 
hour earlier so as to be completed in day- 
light. We cursed, and Singer said, “I’m 
game if you are.” 


NODDED. Raggedly the column be- 

gan its return march. We reached the 
corner, rounded it. Certainly enough the 
rear guard was out of sight. With slung 
rifle the middle guard was puffing on a 
cigar, looking ahead. 

“Fade!” I whispered. 

We slid out of line. We ran, galloped 
madly, anxious only to put beaucoup dis- 
tance between us and the guards. 

Less than seventy-five yards up the alley 
we came to the blank rear of a building. 
The alley was a cul-de-sac—there was no 
way out! 

We couldn’t retreat; buildings lay ahead 
and on either side. Our hearts gave one 
thump and shot into our shoes. I think it 
was Singer who suggested we try the house 
on the left. We walked to the door and 
knocked. And there Lady Luck gave us a 


break. No Germans, no Frenchmen willing 
to turn us in; but a fine old woman who 
sheltered us until dark, gave us of her 
scanty food and told us to head for the 
Sambre Canal and follow it, and gave us 
bread and cheese for the next meal. 

Maybe it was luck, too, that started a 
heavy rain that night. A cold October rain 
that soaked to the skin, chilled the soul, 
numbed the courage. Cold takes the tuck 
out of you. But we went on—sometimes [ 
wonder how. By the time we came to 
Marper we were so numb with cold that a 
German sentry halting us did not make 
for fright. Singer, who spoke good Ger- 
man, said we were going to the next town. 
It was dark. The sentry said go ahead. 
Thinking back I can see that two men on a 
road meant no more to him than the sight 
of two peasants on a French road would 
have meant to us. Yet the challenge made 
us tense, peopled the darkness with sold- 
iers, set up a suspense that made the 
stomach feel funny. 


E WALKED until dawn andcrawled 
into a patch of woods and burrowed 
under some brush. It still rained; and we 
couldn’t sleep much because no sooner did 
your body warm the cold water next to you 
than new water came in. We woke up hun- 
gry but there was no more food, and we 
hiked without breakfast as soon asnight fell. 
An endless road, black and forbidding; 
water squishing in shoes. Hunger and a 
wish for a smoke. Sliding up a creek to 
avoid talking to men on the road. And 
then Maubeuge, a walled town. We took 
the narrow streets along the wall. The 
suspense made my throat tight. Germans 
passing, but it still rained and our soggy 
uniforms in silhouette did not look ma- 
terially different. And then, suddenly, an 
officer seized Singer by the arm. I set my- 
self to jump him, but relaxed when he 
merely asked the way to the mairie. 
Singer pointed up a street, and the officer 
went on. We forced ourselves to walk 
slowly in the other direction. A few mo- 
ments later we found the single exit 
blocked by a sentry, and we forced our- 
selves to climb the wall. 

Still it rained. We came on a pile of 
sugar beets. I bit into one; sweet at first, 
it puckered the mouth. As food it was 
merely additional trouble for the dysen- 
tery that tore at our insides. Another dawn 
came and we crawled into a French barn 
and burrowed into the hay. It was warm 
there and we slept like dead men. 

In the late afternoon we woke and heard 
German. A peek out of the window showed 
a thresher in operation with three burly 
Germans supervising the work. We were 
trapped this time and no fooling. Cleverer 
men would have been caught. 

As fools we got a break. A Frenchman 
brought wheat into the barn. We hissed at 
him, told him who and what we were. Why 
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he never turned us in I don’t know, for he 
was risking much. Instead, he brought us 
a cartwheel of bread, some grease and salt; 
and told us the house contained the Ger- 
man kommandant of the district. Even 
more, this same Frenchman (I never knew 
his name) piloted us to the right road, gave 
us a railroad map and some carrots and 
turnips. 

It was in better spirits that we started 
that night’s hike; even the rain couldn’t 
down us. More, we could hear the first 
faint rumble of gunfire. As if our luck had 
turned we encountered no one all night and 
knocked off a good three kilometers an 
hour. And when dawn was just about to 
break we spotted a barn and prepared to 
crawl into the hay. Singer led the way. 
Feeling around in the dark, Singer sud- 
denly uttered a smal! cry and went past me 
like a bat out of hell. I went after him 
until we both fell, completely winded. 

“T felt—a boot—in the hay,” panted 
Singer, “and the owner had it on.” 


AYLIGHT trapped us and we crawled 

into a hedge and slept when the dysen- 
tery would let us. Another night came; and 
we hoped during it to reach a point where 
one more hike would put us in No-Man’s 
Land. And surely luck was kind, for we en- 
countered nothing until dawn began to 
gray the east. Even the rain quit. 

Against the graying sky we saw a barn 
silhouetted. Investigating it, we found a 
pail of apples and took two each. On the 
right of the barn wall was a window that 
apparently gave onto the upper floor. Into 
this we went and burrowed under the thin 
layer of hay. We went to sleep, but not for 
long. 

Shortly after dawn four soldiers came 
into the barn. Two were quarreling furi- 
ously, each accusing the other of having 
taken the apples. They stood within 
feet of me, and scarcely a single truss 
covered me. But the interior of the barn 
was dark, and they were not suspicious. 
Presently they took to talking about 
whether they’d throw out this old hay be- 
fore putting in the new, or dump the new 
hay on top. I could have reached out and 
touched a wrinkled boot. I ceased to 
breathe regularly so the rise and fall of the 
hay might not be noticed. I was prickling 
all over. 

One of the Germans espied the open 
window and went to close it. To do so he 
put one foot on my chest, the other on my 
thigh and he weighed a hundred and 
eignty pounds if he weighed an ounce. 
Why didn’t he suspect what he was stand- 
ing on? Why didn’t he investigate when, 
in getting down, his foot slipped off my 
thigh? I can’t answer. He cursed, kicked 
my leg and went back to his companions. 
They then decided to put in the new hay. 
Now, what more incredible than this, that 
one German, spearing his fork into the hay, 
lifted off a truss that practically exposed 
me? Had it been light he must have seen 
me. Yet he did not; he did not suspect, and 
presently we were thickly quilted with new 
hay the soldiers pitched in. 
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But my heart had hammered so loudly; 
my throat was so dry, and I was so scared 
that I twitched for minutes. A man can’t 
stand much of that. 

That night the artillery fire was plainly 
heard. We were turned off one road as 
“‘verboten,” and arrived in Bavay. Then 
we knew we were paralleling the front and 
had to turn straight south to Le Quesnoy. 
More rain and intense darkness. Gun 
flashes on the right. Big babies, too, which 
meant we were heading closer. Certainly 
not over six thousand yards ahead must 
be No-Man’s land. 

We stuck to the road now, for German 
positions would be on either side, and in 
the rain two men walking toward the front 
might not be bothered. Le Quesnoy went 
behind, with its German cavalry with 
lances. Le Quesnoy a mile behind us and 
smaller cannon slamming, gun flashes 
clearly visible. Two miles behind, and 
finally three. All the German cannon were 
slamming behind us now. 

Lord, did our hearts throb then? Past 
the German gun-line. Ahead strong- 
points, and outposts. We had pulled so far 
by bull luck; somehow we’d stumble out 
there to a shell-hole and lay doggo until 
we knew the closest way to our own lines. 

Shells began to crump around us. Not 
high explosive with vivid flashes but funny 
shells that sounded like a sack full of water 
being thrown. I smelled the smell. 

“Gas,” I said. 

We had no masks. Because it was rain- 
ing there was no use to get down on the 
ground. It was mustard gas; I could feel 
it on my legs, and the rain was keeping 
it (a permanent gas) low. There was 
nothing to do but go on. But I knew hell 
was to pay. My wet puttees, the warmth 
of my body was letting that mustard into 
my skin. Confined there, it was burning 
as if I walked in fire. But we went on. 
We were too close now. And presently we 
were out of the gas area and a small, 
shell-wrecked street of broken houses lay 
in our path. From the sounds I knew the 
front lay just ahead. This must be a 
reserve position. But since it was so close 
probably there wouldn’t be any Germans in 
it. Anyway, we took the chance. 

We were half way. through the ruined 
village when a man came out of the dark- 
ness and walked along by my side. He 
had a horse-shoe pack; his accoutrements 
rattled and clanked. Should I jump him 
and we run for it? I would if he said a 
word. 





HE man walked for a hundred yards or 

so alongside me and then vanished into | 
the darkness. I snickered and so d‘d| 
Singer. We'd got away with that one, 
and the dull yammer of machine guns told 
us we hadn’t far to go now. 

We were on the edge of the ruined town 
when a door on my left suddenly opened 
and a dozen Germans piled out with hoarse 
shouts. Two flung themselves on me. 
Two more jumped Singer and the rest 
herded us in. Swiftly we were jerked up- 
right and dragged (Continued on page 66) | 
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into the broken house where a Hinden- 
burg light revealed at ence what we were. 

I looked bitterly at Singer. “That 
kraut that didn’t talk,’”’ I muttered. 

“Yes,” he said. 

One of the Germans gave me two snorts 
of schnapps and a pail of hot coffee. It 
seemed then that I was warm for the first 
time in the seven endless nights that we 
had hiked since escaping. What did I do 
then? [I laughed; I whistled; I felt intense, 
acute, joyous relief. The tenseness and 
suspense of seven nights had come to an 
end. The feeling might have been greater, 
would have been, had I reached our own 
lines. It was anti-climax but relief. 
During the three-mile hike to Le Quesnoy 
that night my legs got worse. So bad that 
I wasn’t paying much attention to an 
angry, arrogant German officer who was 
cursing us out until he said, “I’li make an 
example of you. Running around behind 
our lines, picking up information. You’re 
no better than spies.” 

Whereupon, we were clapped into a 
real dungeon. Thick stone walls, clammy 
and dreary. A small barred slit high up. 
| Damp pallets, a three-inch-thick door with 
| enormous hinges. A real dungeon. Then 
Singer and I decided we were going to be 
shot. 

We didn’t see how or why; but the Ger- 
man officer had been furious, and then 


guide the building program from its begin- 
ning, and they were still filled with stirring 
memories of the day when W. R. Dyess, 
CWA Administrator at Little Rock, had 
promised Charles Q. Kelley, then Depart- 
ment Commander, that if any American 
Legion Post would provide the logs and 
stone and building site, the Federal Gov- 
ernment in its CWA activities would sup- 
ply the roof, the floor, the windows and 
doors and all the labor necessary for the 
completion of a community center. 

When Administrator Dyess gave the 
word to go, the Department Headquarters 
in the War Memorial Building at Little 
Rock became the busiest place in Arkansas. 
December 15, 1933, had been set as the 
time limit for assigning the hut-building 
employment projects, and in more than a 
hundred towns Legion Posts went into 
action. They formed local committees, 
with representative citizens as members, 
obtained best available sites, began prepar- 
ing plans, made surveys to locate stone and 
wood and other building materials. As 
soon as each local committee had its site 
assured, its plans prepared and information 
|in hand, it sent several of its members to 


| 
| Department Headquarters. Then fol- 
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this. Like the fellow in the story who said 
he couldn’t be put in jail, but there he was, 
we decided that we were in for it. Nor 
was the feeling changed when, with dawn, 
the great door opened, and a guard with 
a bayoneted rifle prodded us out and up the 
stairs to a court yard. Here we found a 
platoon of infantry drawn up. If my legs 
hadn’t been burned off, it seemed, and if 
dysentery hadn’t ruined me anyway, it is 
possible I would have made a fool of my- 
self. As it was we walked toward the oppo- 
site wall. The guard stopped us, pointed 
and said, ‘“There.”’ 

I looked down. A pail and a scrubbing 
brush for each with the order to clean our 
cell. By God, I thought I was going to 
fall down then. We cleaned that cell but 
once. Before noon we were hastily moved 
out and sent hiking to the rear. We 
learned then that the infantry had been 
drawn up ready to march. The Scot 
troops were to attack Le Quesnoy that 
day—maybe they did. That only made 
us realize how close we were to making 
good our escape. 

I never thought of escape again. Seventy 
abscesses on the legs don’t let you think 
much of anything. Nursing those and 
arguing a German doctor out of cutting 
off my legs in Cassel, Germany, kept me 
occupied until the Armistice and the 
resulting exchange. 
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lowed the work of presenting the plans 
for approval to the CWA authorities. 

Administrator Dyess and his principal 
associates, all Legionnaires, carefully ex- 
amined every proposal, made changes when 
necessary, authorized actual construction 
with as little red tape as possible. Com- 
mander Kelley and Adjutant Sisson wore 
a groove between Department Head- 
quarters and the CWA offices a block dis- 
tant. While Post delegations stood by, 
the Department officials worked night and 
day with Floyd Sharp, executive secretary 
of the ERA. 

It wasn’t as easy as this sounds. Time 
was short. Plans had to be rushed. The 
Army had tatght these Legionnaires that 
red tape must be snipped sometimes in 
ways which later would make those con- 
cerned have nightmares. 

I first saw one of the new community 
centers at Perryville, an hour out of Little 
Rock in the valley of the Arkansas River. 
Here. in a town with a few business build- 
ings opposite the court house, with homes 
scattered widely, stood a stone building 
that would be an ornament to the public 
square of any town in this country. The 
large, even-textured stone of irregular 
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shapes had been laid in the walls with wide 
joints of contrasting color. Huge oaken 
doors hung in the main entrance. The 
hinges and latch had been fashioned by a 
craftsman blacksmith from the springs of a 
Ford automobile and the doors them- 
selves swung from the spindles of the car’s 
steering gear. In the big assembly room, 
facing the entrance, was a fireplace that 
seemed made for Paul Bunyan. Tele- 
phone poles would have made good logs for 
it. The floor was waxed to a glassy 
smoothness. Overhead, above massive 
beams, the roof sheeting showed in the 
rich, natural red of polished cedar. Ask 
your architect what this would cost for 
your next house. Hand-hewn shingles 
of oak were in keeping with the solid 
character of the construction. 

A newly-established library occupied 
shelves beside the fireplace. In a smaller 
room, opening off the assembly room, 
members of Perryville Post gathered to 
tell how they had carried their project 
through. The FERA employment office 
was using this room. Everything was 
pretty fine, the Perryville Legionnaires 
agreed, but they added: “Come back when 
the ladies of the Garden Club have 
planted the trees and flowers and shrub- 
bery.”’ 

We crossed the Arkansas River to Mor- 
rilton, built up on both sides of the Mis- 
souri-Pacific Railway, and Legionnaire F. 
J. Berkemeyer climbed in the car and 
guided us to his Post’s new building. 
Here again, massive stone walls. Fire- 
places at each end of a large auditorium. 
Post members had done a good job with 
the stage. Everything complete, including 
lighting and scenery. The Auxiliary had 
fitted the kitchen completely. The Post 
had staged some good boxing and wrestling 
matches. A dozen organizations were 
making use of the building. Outside, a 
recreation ground stretched over many 
acres. We looked at the concrete swim- 
ming pool, the neatly-inclosed tennis 
courts, baseball diamonds, a circular band- 
stand of stone, among other features. 

We hopped on up U. S. Road 64—which 
would have brought us to Muskogee and 
Tulsa in Oklahoma if we had kept going— 
and stopped next at the town of Atkins. 
Legionnaire Turner Hamlett piloted us 
to the community center on the main high- 
way. Once more we saw a staunch struc- 
ture of native stone, with a large assembly 
room flanked by two of those beautiful 
fireplaces. Here, too, a perfect dance floor. 
And here another completely-equipped 
kitchen with those perfect touches which 
only the Auxiliary can give. 

Dardanelle was next. We stopped in 
front of the new Legion community center 
in the heart of the town. Only a few steps 
from the court house. 

We heard voices as we walked in the 
entrance, but in the big assembly room and 
auditorium we found only the Auxiliary 
volunteer librarian. She was sorting her 
books, getting them ready for the children 
who would stop in later on their way home 
from school. The voices? Oh, down- 
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stairs the women’s society of the Methodist 
Church had been serving lunch for people 
who had been attending court, and now 
they were washing the dishes. 

From the windows on the side of the 
building away from the street, we looked 
out over the wide and shallow Arkansas 
River. Then Dan Keenan, Post Com- 
mander, showed up—a tall man with a 
smile, the town’s leading citizen. Yes, he 
said, the building was great. Had we seen 
the stage? Getting ready now for a St. 
Valentine’s Day party. Commander 
Keenan pointed to the sloping river bank. 

“We're going to have a community 
garden there,” he explained. ‘Flowers and 
shrubbery and everything. The whole 
town is enthusiastic about it.” 

We knew Dardaneile’s community cen- 
ter would be just what the Legion had 
counted upon all these buildings being—a 
club for everybody. It would be a meeting 
place for young and old, a center for en- 
tertainments and parties, a place for recre- 
ation in odd moments. Here, as every- 
where else, the Legion had deeded the land 
to the town, had received a long-term 
lease upon the building. Here, as else- 
where, the Post had formed a corporation 
to insure proper use of the building and 
adequate maintenance. Uncle Sam had 
required these steps before he provided the 
funds to make the community dreams 
come true. 

Our next stop was Clarksville. Past 
Department Vice Commander T. P. Gia- 
comini proudly guided us to a most unusual 
and impressive building. On an island in 
a small river, in the shadow of a high 
bluff on a facing shore, the Clarksville 
Legionnaires had reproduced a medieval 
castle. Surrounding the battlemented 
walls were great trees, under which a play- 
ground and park had been laid out. 

The town of Ozark was next. We found 
the boys of the high school practicing 
basketball on the polished floor of Ozark’s 
community center where only a few nights 
before everybody had danced. It was 
getting late now, and we’d have to hurry 
if we made Harrison. Harrison was 135 
miles from Ozark by the long way. Shorter, 
if you went over the mountains. The 
debate about the relative merits of the 
routes to Harrison started after we left 
Ozark. 

Then, on to Huntsville, where Legion- 
naire Fred Northcross showed us a com- 
munity center buzzing with the work of a 
federal employment office. In the audi- 
torium were rows of desks, at which girls 
operated typewriters. In the recreation 
rooms and other smaller rooms were offices 
in which relief officials were interviewing 
men and assigning them to jobs. It re- 
minded you of a scene in one of the wartime 
camps when company clerks were getting 
papers in shape to move. Mr. Northcross 
pointed out the flagpole which his Post 
had just erected in front of the building, 
showed us the hillside in back which was 
being terraced for a park and picnic 
ground. 

We rode from (Continued on page 68) 
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When you mix your drinks with 
Kist beverages, you get the best 
and save money at the same time. 
Try a highball or a rickey — and 
you will always ask for Kist brand. 
CITRUS PRODUCTS CO., Chicago 
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VICTORY MEDAL REGULATION 
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New illustrated Price List showing 88 
Army, Navy and Marine medals from 
the Civil War to present date, send 
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with order for Victory medal. 
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NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 
February 28, 1935 





Assets 
Cash on hand and on deposit ..$ 103,109.29 
Notes and accounts receivable 19,875.36 
Inventory of emblem merchandise. 34,700.49 
Invested funds. ‘ : 607,031.15 
Permanent investments: 
Legion Publishing 
orporation. . . $549,901.64 
Overseas Graves Decoration 
Trust Fund. . 181,440.94 731,342.58 


Improved real estate office building, 


Washington, D.C. ........ 131,970.98 
Furniture and fixtures, less depre- Fare 
“EE ear ae Re Ae 34,039.87 
PIN GIN oi v5's bn ses ces 17,118.14 


$1,679,187.86 
Liabilities 


ee a er $ 54,622.87 
Funds restricted as to use é 15,511.11 
Permanent Trust: 
Overseas Graves Decoration Trust 
, eer eae 181,440.94 
Reserve for investment valuation. . . 69,864.77 
$ 321,439.69 


Net Worth: 
Restricted capital. . 
Unrestricted capital: 
Capital surplus: 
$205,681.15 
Investment valuation surplus 
$430,036.87 $635,718.02 02 


- $722,030.15 


$1,357,748.17 








$1,679,187.86 
FRANK E. SAMUEL, National Adjutant 
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Huntsville into the dusk, and it was quite 
dark when we skirted the edge of Eureka 
Springs and turned onto the main highway 
that led to Harrison. Harrison, at last, 
with the skies threatening rain. 

G. L. McAlister—everybody calls him 
Lex—took us in tow. Everywhere along 
the route, we sensed that each building 
represented a lot of planning and hard work 
by one Legionnaire. Lex McAlister was 
that man in Harrison. He drew the plans, 
sought out materials, had them delivered, 
bossed the actual construction. He 
achieved a masterpiece. We saw a low 
building of pleasingly variegated stones. 
shaded by spreading trees. Beauty was 
your first impression—then immensity. 
The hut is 100 feet long and forty wide, 
and the auditorium extends eighty-three 
feet the full width of the building. A 
kitchen and other smaller rooms occupy 
the back. The walls are a foot thick, of na- 
tive limestone, and the roof is of colored 
tile. All the interior walls are of paneled 
pine, and the auditorium has a beamed 
ceiling in rustic finish. At the front is a 
fireplace which takes four-foot lengths of 
firewood. The building cost $13,000 of 
which the Legionnaires put in $3,500. 

A fire blazed in the huge fireplace as 
McAlister took us inside. Thirty little 
| boys and girls, all dressed up, were attend- 
| ing somebody’s birthday party. On week- 
days, McAlister said, a day nursery was 
conducted by the Auxiliary. A half dozen 
Legionnaires in army uniforms strolled in, 
to hold a meeting of the local unit of the 
Reserve Officers’ Association. Other mem- 
bers were busy making preparations for 
the next community dance. 

“T guess you have something to write 
about,’’ Charles Q. Kelley said as we 
climbed in the car and started on the three- 
hour drive back to Little Rock. Rain was 
now falling steadily, and the windshield 
wiper swished. Ding Barris cussed the 
drivers of one-eyed cars. ‘“‘Yes,’’ said 
Kelley, “‘you’ve seen a good assortment of 
our 103 community centers. What you’ve 
seen in this corner of Arkansas, you could 
see also in every other section of the State. 
Only in many places you’d see buildings 
of pine or cypress logs instead of stone.” 

I did see some of those other buildings 
later, and I saw photographs of many 
which I could not visit. I caught the vision 
of community life in a whole State en- 
riched by this new opportunity for getting 
together which the Legion had brought. 
From De Queen, in the extreme southwest 
corner of the State, near the Texas and 
Oklahoma borders, to Blytheville, in the 
extreme northeast corner, on the edge of 
Missouri and Tennessee, these buildings 
stand as community monuments of the de- 
pression period, and hopeful auguries for 
the future. 





Blytheville lies within hailing distance 
of the Mississippi, a miniature metropolis 
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amid the cotton plantations. No stone 
here, so Dud Cason Post built its hut of 
cypress logs and put on a roof of hand- 
shaved cypress boards, calculated, Post 
Commander Curtis J. Little told me, to 
last a century. It represents an investment 
of $25,000, but you couldn’t reproduce it 
elsewhere for less than a small fortune. 
It is architecturally perfect, even to the 
smallest details. 

I saw another surpassing example at 
Forrest City, on the main highway be- 
tween Little Rock and Memphis. I drove 
to Forrest City with Charles Q. Kelley, 
Department Commander Vincent M. 
Miles of Fort Smith, who looks like Past 
National Commander O. L. Bodenhamer 
and reminds you of the revered Bodie, 
and Earl R. Wiseman, Grand Chef de 
Gare of the Forty and Eight in Arkansas 
and State Commissioner of Revenues. Ia 
this busy town, between the rice planta- 
tion belt and the cotton-growing flood 
lands, Legionnaires E. A. Ham, Lee B. 
Horton, J. T. Harwell, Max Fulkerth and 
others proudly showed us the largest of 
all Arkansas’ community centers, a build- 
ing as large as an armory, containing an 
auditorium big enough for an exposition 
and clubrooms for the Legion and the 
Auxiliary. Of pleasing lines, the walls are 
of frame, but the Legionnaires are plan- 
ning to surround them with a veneer of 
stone. 

As surprisingly fine as the building itself 
was the swimming pool behind it and the 
surrounding playground. That swimming 
pool looks as if it had been built to make all 
ordinary swimming pools out of date. It 
is to old swimming pools what stream- 
lined autos are to that car of yours you 
have driven three or four years. 

Department Commander Miles and Past 
Department Commander Kelley have 
been busy this spring attending the dedica- 
tions of the last huts to be completed, and 
now the State is beginning to hum with 
the new community spirit generated in its 
103 American Legion civic power plants. 
The Legionnaires of Arkansas are satisfied 
that no federal money spent anywhere for 
relief and employment has served a better 
purpose than the million dollars which 
had been distributed through Legion 
effort among 62,000 service men and un- 
employed citizens in their State. 

Mrs. D. D. Terry of Little Rock, chair- 
man of the Auxiliary’s library committee, 
reported in December that thirty-two new 
libraries had been opened in community 
centers, serving a population of 42,640, 
and that these libraries in a few months 
of operation have accumulated more than 
20,000 books, had lent books 39,270 times 
to 5,302 borrowers. Citizens in each com- 
munity have been asked to donate books. 
New libraries are being started in the towns 
lacking them. 

Boy Scout troops, Girl Scout troops, 
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squadrons of Sons of The American Legion, 
other organizations for boys and girls have 
enthusiastically adopted the community 
centers as their homes, and fathers and 
mothers outside the Legion and the Auxil- 
iary have found in them opportunities 
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(Continued from page 43) 


Dedication of the tablet is preliminary 
to the convention meeting of the original 
delegates to the St. Louis gathering. They 
are expected to form some sort of perma- 
nent body, to keep alive in later years the 
stirring memories of the caucus held six- 
teen years ago. 

Another event in May will remind St. 
Louis citizens that The American Legion 
will hold its Seventeenth National Con- 
vention in St. Louis, September 23d to 
26th. In the first four days of the month, 
an American Legion 
carnival will be held 
in the exposition hall 
of St. Louis’s mag- 
nificent new Munici- 
pal Auditorium. The 
hall is being trans- 
formed into a replica 
of gay Paree. Models 
of Paris landmarks, 
such as Left Bank 
cafes and Boulevard 
terraces, will ‘line the 
walls of the big hall to 
re-create the atmos- 
phere of the streets 
of Paris. The unique 
and colorful arrange- 
ments will be retained 
for the convention as 
a central meeting 
place for delegates 
and visitors. 


Nearing the 
Million 


EPART MENT 

Commander Jim 
Isherwood of Fennsyl- 
vania made a speech 
at the Department 
Commanders and 
Adjutants Conference at Indianapolis in 
November, telling how Pennsylvania’s 
600 Posts would take part in a membership 
round-up in January—a round-up in which 
state highway patrolmen would pick up 
cards all over the State, would pass them 
along from patrol to patrol until all the 
cards would be carried into the State Capi- 
tol at Harrisburg simultaneously by auto- 
mobile caravans coming from all directions. 
National Commander Frank N. Belgrano, 
Jr., journeyed to Harrisburg on January 
11th, saw everything happen just as Mr. 
Isherwood said it would. Behind van- 
guards of the State’s motor officers, hun- 
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W 
ta TAKES “THE PERILOUS 
NIC’ CHANCE OF WASTING ONE 
FROM A DIFFICULT ANGLE- 


for a new and interesting social life. 

Clubs for everybody, the Legion in- | 
tended the community buildings to be, 
and they are that—and more. Out of the 
depression, Arkansas, with the Legion’s 
help, has built a road to a better tomorrow, 


dreds of automobiles loaded with Legion- 
naires invaded the capital, and in the lobby 
of the State Capitol stacks of membership 
cards grew mountainous. 

One result—Pennsylvania took the lead 
in February 1st membership among all 
Departments, its 42,855 comparing with 
New York’s 36,174 and Illinois’s 42,345. 
Another result—Commander Isherwood 
won the watch which Commander Belgrano 
offered for the greatest gain during January 
in proportion to 1935 quota. 

Ohio won in Febru- 
ary, its 14,177 for 
that month being 
largest percentage of 





membership in re- 

lation to quota, 

Roll Call 
ERBERT MOR- | 


TON STOOPS, 
who made the cover 
design for this issue, 
is a member of Jeffer- 
son Feigl First Divi- 





SANI-FLUSH WILL 
FIX THAT/ 





A cLOccED radiator overheats automobile 
engines . . . saps power . . . causes expensive 
trouble. Don’t let rust and scale stop-up the 
delicate tubes in the cooling system of your 
car. Clean out your radiator regularly. You 
can do the job yourself with half a can 
of Sani-Flush. Safely. Quickly. Thoroughly. 

Just pour Sani-Flush in the radiator. Run 
the motor. Drain. Flush. And retill. (Direc- 
tions on the can.) You'll find Sani-Flush in 
most bathrooms. Women use it to keep 
toilet bowls sparkling clean. Or you can 
buy Sani-Flush at any grocery, drug, or 
hardware store—25c. The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Co., Canton, Ohio. 





sion Post of New 
York City . .. Thomas 
J. Malone is a mem- 
ber of Theodor Peter- 
sen Post of Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota . . . 
Albert Curtis belongs 
to Louis Halphen Post 
of Legion, Texas. . . 
V. E. Pyles belongs to 
1o7th Infantry Post 
of New York City... 
James A. Drain was 
National Commander 
of The American 
Legion in 1925-26... 
Fairfax Downey be- 
longs to Second Divi- 
sion Post of New York City, and Kenneth 
F. Camp is a member of Scarsdale (New 
York) Post . . . Samuel Taylor Moore is a 
member of Aviators Post of New York 
City . . . Philip Von Blon belongs to Wyan- 
dot Post of Upper Sandusky, Ohio. . . 
George Shanks belongs to Reville Post of 
Brooklyn, New York . . . Bert M. McCon- 
nell is Adjutant of S. Rankin Drew Post of 
New York City . . . John Black belongs to 
Joyce Kilmer Post of Brooklyn, New 
York . . . Bryce P. Beard is a former Com- 
mander and National Executive Commit- 
teeman of the North Carolina Department. 
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MASSAGE 
AND 
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ont baat scalp 
in promoting ; 
health and hair growth for 
men as it is for women. 
But remember this about 
GLOVER’S— it’s a manip- 
wlative and medicinal treatment and produces 
encouraging results only if persisted in and 
kept up regularly. It’s as necessary in scalp 
hygiene as ing is in body hygiene. 

The Glover Treatment consists of Glover's System of 
Massage, an application of Glover's Mange Medicine 
(the famous Veterinary Medicine with the clean pine 
tar odor), and a Shampoo with Glover's Medicated 
Soap- You'll find there is nothing else like it for ex: 
cessive Falling Hair, Itching Scalp and Dandruff. 

Get Glover’s Mange Medicine and Glover's Medicated 
Soap at your druggist’s Start using it today, or have 
your Barber give you the treatment regularly. LIllus- 
tated let explaining it free. Write 
GLOVER’S, Dept. 73H, 462-468 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
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strips. New process weaves 
them invo Tit sprines| long wearing 
FABRIX Matse—Big demand from 
factories, ools, stores 


COSTS NOTHING to get com- 
plete information showing how 
one man in each town can estab- 
lish local Sactory and make money 


from the start. Investment reason- 
able. W: today. All information 
is FREE. 


FABRIX, Sate, 
Dept. 255 


325 W. Huron 
Street, Chicago 
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RAINPROOFED UNIFORMS* 


A NEW DEAL IN UNIFORMS—Distinctive, all-w: 

lor dependable cloth tailored to your yt ee 
measure. 81 nee—uniform headquarters for 
hundreds of organisations all over the country. Send to- 
day for illustrated style book, samples and attractive prices. 
Specializing in American Legion Uniforms and Equipment 


D. KLEIN & BRO., | TAG. 


713 Arch Street Pa. 
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Travel in comfort! Do it the economical way! Hitch 
& Silver Dome behind your car, and your hotel travels Send 
right ; h you, A, - complete living accommodations 
Pays for itself hotel bills saved. Four new 1935 
models ones to $1265. Used also a» display coaches by 
business DEALERS: Write ihe proposition. 


Mustrated 
Wolfe Bodies, Inc., 461 York, Detroit, Mich. Catalog 














For Drum and Bugle Corps, 
Bands, Firing Squads, Tonnaites. 
Write 
us. State your needs and about 
when you will buy. 

DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1004 South 
Fourth S&t., tA, Illinois. 


Pine catalog and samples. 
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(Continued from page 46) 


| was on the hike), remember where this pic- 
ture was taken? I think it was at Her- 
manas, near the Mexican border—a post 
| office and general store, where was located 
the only windmill within thirty miles. 
“This hike, to get us in trim for overseas 
service, was made in the spring of 1918, 
and, say, was the sand hot! We had 
blisters on our feet. We were allowed only 
one canteen of water a day and had to go 
easy on that. We stopped at Columbus, 
New Mexico, where Villa once crossed the 
| border and after a day or two there, went 
west through a mountain pass. The trail 
was very rough—even the horses got lame. 
“One night on the hike back to camp, I 
was in a pup tent with my buddy, Robert 
| Kretiziger. Next morning when we awak- 
ened, we picked up our blankets and found 
a big rattlesnake which had crawled in with 
us. It hadn’t even rattled or asked us for 
a warm bed. We killed it and found seven 
|rattles on it. After a sham battle, we 
| finally reached Cody again and the old 
| camp sure looked good and even the slum 
| tasted better. I’d like to hear from some 
of the fellows who remember this hike and 
| the picture I’m sending.” 
Can anyone confirm the rattlesnake 


? 





| | story? It sounds good! 


HE city is St. Louis. The time, Sep- 

tember 23d to 26th. The events, the 
| National Convention of The American 
Legion, and numerous outfit reunions 
which will add that much more enjoyment 
| to the Legionnaires who attend the con- 
vention. The Chairman of Reunions for 
the convention is John Sweeney, 1300 
| Clark Avenue, St. Louis, who is ready to 
‘help all outfits complete plans for their re- 
unions. Report your reunion to Chairman 
Sweeney and also to the Company Clerk of 
the Monthly. 

Details of the following St. Louis con- 
vention reunions may be obtained from the 

| Legionnaires whose names and addresses 
j are given: 

NATIONAL ORGANIZATION WorLD War Nurses— 
Annual meeting and reunion. Mrs. Lauretta Burke, 
natl. secy., 138 Mt. Vernon st., Roxbury, Mass. 

Tue NaTIONAL YEOMEN F—Tenth annual reunion 
and meeting. Miss Helen Wienhusen, natl. adjt., 
7 May st., New Haven, Conn. 

lst Drv.—Convention reunion. Newly organized 
Midwest Branch. C. D. Mitchell, adjt., Quentin 
Roosevelt Post, 5234 Chippewa st., St. Louis. 

47 Drv.—National reunion. Send stamped en- 
velope to Dr. Nelson Hawley, 456 Florence av., 
Webster Groves, Mo., for etails and Chateau- 
| Thierry medal application 

354TH Inr., D—Proposed reunion. W. J. 
Donnelly, 5504 -— —%, Kansas City, Mo. 

128TH F. A., 35rTm Drv.—Reunion. Alonzo R. 
Keifer, secy., tity Hali, St. Louis, or James K. 


-_———— _pres., 6801 Delmar blvd., St. Louis. 

334TH A. Banp—Proposed reunion. Leland T. 
Bugg, Fulton Ky. 

5TH Freip Sic. By.—Reunion. H. C. Billingsley, 
Prairie du Rocher, I). 

2ist Eners. L. R. Soc.—15th annual reunion. F. 


| G. Webster, secy.-treas., 6819-a Prairie av., Chicago. 


23p Enars. Assoc.—National reunion. ‘Benny H. 
Benson, secy., 518 N. Cuyler av., Oak Park, IIl. 
3lst Ry. ENcrs.—7th annual reunion, F. E. Love, 


| secy.-treas., 10414 First st., S. W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


60Tu Ry. Enons., A. E. F.—4th annual reunion. 
L. H. Foord, 3318 Flower st., Huntington Park, Calif. 

314TH Enors.—Reunion. Bob Walker, secy., 2720 
Ann av., St. Louis. 

Amer. R. R. Transp. Corps A. E. F. Vers.—An- 
nual convention. Gerald J. Murray, natl. adjt., 1132 
Bryn Mawr st., Scranton, Pa. 


ist Sep. Brepe., C. A. C. Vers. Assoc.—Proposed 
reunion banquet and reorganisation of men who 
served in Cunee Mailly and Haussamont. William 
8S. Kuenzel, 24 Gilman st., Holyoke, Mass. 

Moror Transp. Co. 725—Proposed reunion, Sept 
23. Carl R. Haupt, 5801 Pershing av., St. Louis. 

att. Tank Corps Vets. Assoc.—Annual re 
union. Clark Hudson, natl. comdr., 100 N. Broadway 
bidg., St. Louis. 

52p Tet. By., Co. D, 8. C.—Reunion. Jas. H 
West, 4622 Tennessee av. ., St. Louis. 

YavaL Base, Carpirr, Wates—Reunion of all 
sailors and marines on this station. Dr. Roy D. 
— ex-bugler, Base 29, Booneville, Miss. 

U. A. Cana Zone Vets. Assoc.—-Annual re- 
union. — oo Gilbert, pres., ame, N. J., or A. F 

i00dwin, secy., G loversville, , A 

ist Rear. oe ean reunion of men who 
served in Philadelphia and Cuba. E. G. MacDonald, 
518 Security Bank bldg., Sheboygan, Mich. 

Nati. Assoc. AMER. BaLLoon Corps Vets.—An- 
nual reunion. Harry 8S. Resing, comdg. offecr., 233 S 
Milwood st., Wichita, Kans., or Carl D. McCarthy, 
personnel offer., Kem pton, Ind. 

Seprn. D, Scorr ‘reLp, Iuu., and A. G. 8S. Der 
Littte Rock, Arx.—Pro reunion. ae 
Jennings, 1208 S. 3d st., Louisville, Ky. 

Mep. Der., 306TH Ammun. TRN.—Proposed re- 
union. Dr. R. E. Owen, 205 University Ciub blidg., 
St. outa. 

U. 8. 8. St. Lowis—Proposed ie and banquet 
Robert S. Kelly, chief yeoman, U. 8. N., Naval War 
College, Newport, R. I. 

U. 8. S. West Pool and Artemus—Reunion. Frank 
Noelke, 658 Ledyard st., Detroit, Mich. 

PRISONERS or War AT CasseL, Geruany—Pro- 
posed reunion banquet. a Miller, Star City, Ark 

Base Hosp. 136, A. E. F.—Annuai reunion. Elmer 
¥ McCarthy, M.D., secy., 108 N. State st., Chicago, 


Announcements of reunions and activi- 
ties at other times and places follow: 


2p Drv., A. E. F.—17th annual reunion, Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel, Meg = Ohio, July 11-13. 
Send name to the “ in” column. G. B 
Clarkson, secy., 607 Sn Bah bidg., Cincinnati. 

30 —~Drv. Vers. —Annual national convention, 
Baltimore, Md., July 11-14. James C. Hunt, secy., 
4J8 Municipal bldg , Baltimore. 

5ru Drv. Soc.—National reunion, Newark, N. J., 
Aug. 3iSomt. 3 2. Lioyd A. Rader, 514 Linden av., 
Elizabeth, } 

26ran Drv. Div. Vets. Assoc. 16th annual 
reunion-convention, New Haven, Conn., June 28-30. 
Report to Leo Maloney, Box 1536, New Haven, for 
copy of The Connecticut Yankee. 

29Tn Drv. Assoc.—Reunion, Cape May, N. J., 
July 26-28. Report to H. J. Lepper, nutl. secy., 343 
High st., Newark, N. J. 

30TH AND 8ist Drv. Vets.—Send name, address 
and outfit to Warren A. Fair, editor, Charlotte, N. C., 
for free copy of The Message Center, published in in- 
terest of veterans of both divisions. 

35rn Drv.—Annual reunion, Emporia, Kans., 
Sept. 27-29. Frank Barr, — care of Kansas Gas 
and Electric Co., Wichita, 

367TH Drv. Auepe—tentien, Ft. Worth, Tex., 
Oct. 5-6. P. Wright Armstrong, secy., 715 Pine st., 
New Orleans, La. 

42D (Rainbow) Bev, Vets.—Annual national re- 
union-convention, Washington, D. C., July 12-14. 
Report to Harold B. Rodier, editor, 717 Sixth st., 
N.W., Washington, for free copy of Rainbow Reveille. 

777 Drv. Assoc.—Members ip includes all privi- 
leges of clubhouse at 28 E. 39th st., New York City 
Write to Jack Simonson, care of clubhouse, for free 
copy of The Liberty Light. 

82p Drv. Assoc.—Annual reunion and dinner 
(usually in New York City) at Stratfield Hotel, 
Bridgeport, Conn., Apr. 27. J. J. Dunigan, 548 
Huntington rd., Bridgeport. 

9ist Drv. Assoc., No. Cauir.—For roster, report 
to Albert G. Boss, 624 Market st., San Francisco. 

9isr +% Assoc., WasH. State—For roster, report 
to Jules E. Markow, 201 County-City bldg., Seattle, 
Wash 


477TH Inr.—Men who failed to get history for which 
they paid, report to J. E. Pollard, 2000 Devon rd., 
Cc olumbus, Ohio. 

52p Inr. Assoc.—Now being organized. Proposed 
reunion. Paul J. Osman, Westboro. Mass. 

104TH Inr.—Annual reunion, Achol, Mass., Apr. 
26-27. L. A. Wagner, 201 Oak st., Holyoke, Mass. 

308TH Inr.—Annual memorial mass on Feb. 22. 
Write to Francesco Jacobellis, 28 E. 39th st., New 
York City. 

109Tx Inr., Co. K—Reunion dinner, Broadwood 
a, Philadelphia, Pa., May 4. Report to Marcus 

. DeWolf, 128 8. Florida av., Atlantic City, N. J. 

112TH Inv. , Co. H—Annual reunion, Ridgway, 
Pa., Aug. 8. Chas. F. Geary, pres., Ridgway. 

160TH Inr., Co. L, 40TH Drv. —For roster, report 
to E. H. (Dick) Hawkins, 1017 W. 5th st., Santa 
Calif. Annual reunion in Feb. 

308TH Inr., Co. C—Memorial plaque to be un- 
veiled in 77th Div. Clubhouse, New York City, early 
summer or Jate fall. Former members, and relatives 
of deceased members are requested to report to Bert 
B. Morrow, Mem. Comm., 88-29 197th st., Hollis, 
A 

330TH Inr., M. G. Co.—Proposed reunion. Frank 
Hutchinson, 506 E. Front st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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306Tx M. G. By.—Men not members of assoc. or 
308th M. G. Bn. Post, A. L., report to J. P. Mauning, 
28 E. “4 st., New York City. 

80TH F. A. "77n Drv. — Reunion with Legion Dept. 
convention, "Rochester Y., Aug. 29-31. Louis 
Palladino, 128 Wente BS Syracuse, N. Y. 

312Tn F. A.—Annual reunion- -banquet, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Apr. 27. George A. Rambo, 1001 W. Lafay- 
ette st., Norristown, Pa. 

83p F. Brry. B—Proposed reunion. Ed. V. 
Corcoran, tito Wellesley av., Steubenville, Ohio. 

Saumur—Pro reunion of men who attended 
L’Ecole d'Artillerie Americaine. John 8S. Boyd, 1520 
Widener bidg., i wr hia, Pa. 

577m Art. C. cA ssoc.—Being organized. 
Proposed reunions. ‘ohn d. 4 me 2504 ellman 
av., New York City. 

59Ts Art., Brrr. F, C. C.—Reunion dinner, 
Triangle Hail, Richmond inl, N. Y., May 9. John 
McGrath, 3605 ee rd., Brookiyn, A 

6lsT Co., C. A. (2p Co., Fr. Baker)—To com- 
plete roster, ae to ws Dillon, Sausalito, Calif. 

313TH F. 8. Bn. ar. |: reunion, Des Moines, 
Iowa, Oct. 5. Dr. C . Jones, secy., Gilmore 
City, Iowa. 

litH ENGrs. Vers. Assoc.—Annual reunion dinner, 
Springer’s Restaurant, 268 W. 39th st., New York 
Cae, 7:30 p. m., May 4. Simeon Feig, 122 Fulton 

, New York City. 

[37H Eners., Ry.—6th annual reunion, Memphis, 
Tenn., June 22- 23. James A. Elliott, secy.-treas., 721 
E. 2ist st., Little Rock, Ark. 

34TH Enors.—Annual reunion, Dayton, an 
Aug. 25-27, in conjunction with Legion Dept. Con- 
vention. "George Remple, 310 Industries bidg., 
Dayton. 

First Gas Reer. (30TH ENors.)—Proposed re- 
union. Report to James F. McLaughlin, The Chemi- 
cal Warfare School, Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 

107TH ENors., 32p Drv.—17th annual reunion, 
Milwaukee, Wise. , Nov. 9. Joe Hrdlick, secy., 

N. 41st st., Milwaukee. 

319TH _ENGRs. —Reunion, Fresno, Calif., Aug. 11, 
in conjunction Legion Dept. Convention. James A 
Sopeus 414 Central Bank bidg., Oakland, Calif. 

F, 309Tx Sup. Trn. Soc. —9th reunion, oo 
OMe A 10-11. C. C. Perry, secy., Bardwell, Ky. 
io, Aug, 10 Bn.—Reunion in Boston, Mass., in 
June. Report to Wm 
50 Oliver st., Boston. 
20TH AERO Seprn., Ist Day Bomsine Grove, 
A. E. F.—To compile ‘Lost and Found sqdrn. roster, 
report to Fred C. Graveline (“Gravey’’), 20105 Stati- 
coy st., Canoga Park, Calif. 

261st AERO SqprNn.—Pro reunion. Ralph G. 
Mangold, 515 W. 56th st., Chicago, II. 

267TH AERO Sqprn. —Reunion at Champaign, IIl., 
June 9. Preliminary organization formed. Report to 
James R. Boers, 352 N. Hickory st., Champaign. 

493p AERO veterans 
who served at Romorantin, France. Report to Joe 
Cc hristy, Box 513, Blackwell, Okla. 

Air Serv., LAKE CHARLES, La., and ae 
Pa.—16th reunion, Essington, Pa., in <7. 8 H, 
Paul, E. Graver'’s Lane, Chestnut Hill, Phi ‘adelphia, 


P; ., 
. 8. S. Delaware—Proposed reunion. Jack Gold- 
berg. ey Ellington st., Dorchester, Mass. 
S. Des Mines Proposed reunion. Vannum 
J ‘Abbott, § Park st., Brandon, Vt. 

U. 8. 8. North Carolina—Proposed reunion. C. W. 
Toston. ~ Citizens bldg., Louisville, Ky. 

U. S. Zeelandia—Proposed reunion. Leonard W. 
Ww holy 415 Parsells av., Rochester, N. Y. 

S. Army Ams. SERV. Assoc.—16th convention, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, June 21-22. 
Wilbur P. Hunter, natl. adjt., 5315 Chestnut st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Base Hosp. No. 23—Vets interested in pouaiem, 
write Chas. H. Friel, 501 Elmwood av., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Base Hosp. No. 45 Vers. Assoc.—Reunion held 
each Feb. To complete roster, report to Juliet Mont- 
gomery Winans, adjt., 4024 Patterson av., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

306TH FreLp Hosp.—Propoged reunion, early sum- 
mer. Ralph M. Lord, Tannersville, N. Y. 

305-6-7-87H F. H. Cos. and 305-6-7-8TH Ams. Cos. 
777TH Drv.—Reunion in May. Report 7. Dr. Samuel 
A. Laitin, 4515 Parsons bivd., Flushing, N. Y. 

Ouro Lecion Dept. Cony ‘ENTION—The Reunions 
Committee invites all veterans organizations to meet 
with the Ohio Legion Convention in Dayton, Ohio, 
Aug. 25-27. Geo Demet. chmn., Reunions Comm., 
310 Industries bldg 2, Dayten. Ohio. 

SIBERIAN og . F.—Dinner and reunion, 
Fresno, Calif., Aug. Py -  oeraneten with Legion 
Dept. Convention. Cla P. Deal, 134 State Capitol, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Wotrsowunp Soctetry—Siberian vets in New York 
area report to Herbert E. Smith, The Recruiting News 
USA, Governors Island, N. Y., ‘regarding society and 
proposed reunion dinner. 


. J. Sullivan, secy., Room 205, 





HILE we are unable to conduct a 

general missing persons column, we 
stand ready to assist in locating men whose 
statements are required in support of vari- 
ous claims. Queries and responses should be 
directed to the Legion’s National Rehabili- 
tation Committee, 600 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C. The committee wants 
information in the following cases: 


47x Ammon. Try., Co. B, 4ra Drv.—Men who re- 
call Leo AHERN suffering with blood poisoning while in 
Clotten, Germany, also on returning transport. Also 
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the night outfit was a. in box barrage near Nan- 
tillois, Oct. 31 or Nov. 1. 

116TH Enors., Co. cpl. Moore and other com- 
rades who recall Lynn K. Anness suffering with flu 
and severe head and throat —- in Angiers, 
France, Dec., 1918, affecting hi —[.! 

Navy—Former ipmates who recall Gonzy Ba.i- 
arp of Armed Guard detail volunteering for transfer 
in mid-Atlantic from U. 8. 8. Minneapolis to 8. 8. 
Folgar, Aug., 1918. Also served in Nav. Div., U. 8. 8. 
Minnesota, full, 1918 to spring, 1919; actg. Q. M., 
U. 8. S. South ‘Bend, May to Sept., 1919; Q. M. on 
U. 8. S. Charleston, 1920-21; ri te on U. 8.8. Hen- 
shaw and Melville, 1922-23. 

161s Inr., 50TH Enors. and 168TH Transp. Corps 
—Lt. Hunt and others who recall Henry L. Berys 
sustaining crushed hip when caught between am- 
munition car and wall in repair shop area near 
Bosanez <?). France, Sept., 1918, when serving with 

et 

Brown, Mrs. Edna Ta lor, former wife of William 
C. Brown, veteran who died in Georgia, June, 1926, 
shortly after second marriage. Widow and minor 
child of Brown entitled to aid, if first wife, nee Edna 
— can be pete. 

amp Hosp. Cau Freip, Wienrra Fass, 
Tex.—Sgt. ‘tibet. oe. Lt. Littleton A. New- 
Ton, M. C., and others to assist Jack Davey. 

Nav. Tra. Sta., Newport, and U. 8. 8. Aroostook 
—Recruits in Det. Barracks No. 5, night of Feb. 21, 
1918, who recall Sheldon M. Barrvus falling from 
hammock, landing on head. Frank Brernpack and 
others returned him to barracks. 

50lsT Enors., Co. B—Capt. Martin Nixon MILLER 
and others who recall Pvt. Ivan Broxun suffering 
with skin disorder while at Mopichatens (?), France. 

320rn F. A., Brry. F—Lt. M. Mu.prow and 
others who recall Pvt. Ha 3 GIERJATOWYZ re- 
ceiving cheng wound in service. 

Borner, William, Jr., 15-year-old son of veteran, 
5 ft. 5 in., 105 Ibs., light brown hair, grey eyes, fair 
complexion. Missing since Nov., 1934. May be in 
Texas. Mother ill. 

Mep. Corps, Fr. Bens. Harrison, Inp.—Set. 
HANRAHAN, later transferred to C. amp Bradley, if * 
and others who recall illness of Elroy G. Ley at Ft. 
Harrison. 

326TH Frevp Hosp. and 326TH Inr.—Men who re- 
call B. Loneo having been patient with tuberculosis 
in Base Hosp. No. 120, Apr., 1918, and later in Base 
at Toul, France. 

149TH F. A., Brrr. B, 42p Drv.—Col. Henry J. 
REILLY, Ist Lt. Frederick W. Warers, Pvt. William 
Smrrx and others who recall Edward Lowery suffer- 
ing concussion of brain account high explosive shell. 

3p F. A., Brrr. C, 6TH Dirv.—Comrades who recall 
Charley E) Maries. suffering with foot disabilit 
march, also throat and bronchial dicorder after Lav- 
ing hospital. 

l6rn Co., 5TH Reet. Martnes—Comrades who 
recall Peter W. Newnovse being knocked out by 
shell explosion near Blanc Mont, Oct. 3, 1918; also 
that on march to the Rhine, he fainted on Dec. 12, 
1918, and sent to temporary field hosp. after arriving 
in camp. 

Love Fre.tp, Dautias, Tex.—Capt. Roy SHowat- 
pe Engrs., and others to assist J. J. Ricamonp with 
claim. 

497Tu C. A. C., 57n Co., Bray. F, Fort Day, Fra. 
—Comrades who had tonsils removed in barracks early 
in peee, to assist Jim Hieerns, similarly treated. 

159TH D. B., 5TH Co., 2p Trane. Bn.—Lt. Albert 
A. OLson, Btry. D, Lith Regt., who caught George 
Robert Sturcitt when mule kicked latter at Camp 
Jackson, Nov., 1918. 

Butts, Edward, served with 28th Engrs., gassed 
and shell-shocked. 36 years old, 5 ft. 6 in., 145 lbs., 
wears tortoise shell asses, ship tattooed on right fore- 
arm. Last heard of in Detroit in 1928, when he was 
supposed to be en route to Hines, IL, for further 
examination. 

148Tx F. A.—Andrew Crosspy to whom William 
Walter OrENDorF gave a certain paper shortly before 
latter went to hospital in France in Jan., 1919, where 
he died. Aid required by Orendorf's sister. 

Provost Guarp Co., Inr., Camp Greene, N. C.— 
Comrades who recall Olaf O.son sufferi injury to 
left leg and ankle when struck by ball in , 1918. 

78TH and 79TH Cos., Marines—Theodore Dan- 
1eLs, Elmer 8. Norpuorr, Cpl. C. J. Warne, ist Lt. 
Thos. Wirtn, Wm. R. Fox and others who recall 
George H. Kriper being gassed while helping wounded 
comrade in Belleau Wood, June 25, 1918 

117TH AND 22p Co., C. A. C.—Cpl. a Scurino 
and others who recali’ Abraham Twiaat suffering dis- 
ability while serving as bugler, and later as fireman, 
actg. engr. and elec. sgt. at Ft. Riven. RL 

5ist Inr., Co. M, 6rn Div.—Capt. James D. 
Cozsy, ist. Lt. Wm. L. Leonarp, Sets. Frederick N. 
Wess and Homer Hopxtns, and others to assist 
Christian T. Wricur. 

102p Inr., Co. K, 26Tn Div.—Edwin F. Core and 
others to assist Clarence H. Younc. Cole was with 
Young through St. Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne 
offensives. 

316rx Inr., Co. D, 79TH Drv.—Veterans who can 
furnish information regarding death in action of Pvt. 
1cl George F. Perrit, to surviving relatives. This man 
was reported killed in action Sept. 26, 1918; wounded 
Oct. 14, and buried Oct. 11. Pvt. Parcelle ‘who furn- 
ished statement at time, died in 1932. 

S. 8. Tanamo—Lt. Stanley 8. Rance, George J. 
Deo.tin and others who recall Peter J. Repine being 
wrapped in burlap to shut off main steam valve on 
top of boiler when forward concave burned out near 
Halifax; also men who recall his putting in grate bars 
with full head of steam on. Repine in critical condi- 
tion; wife and five children need this aid. 


Joun J. Nori 
The Company Clerk 








POWER 
and FASTER with 


WINCHESTER 
.22 Rim Fire SUPER SPEEDS 


iw takes Winchester Super Speed Staynless 
.22 rim fire cartridges to get you and your 
rifle right down to farm-pest shooting. 
“Wham!"—your rifle speaking. “Some 
load!’—your brain echoes. “Sock!” says 
your Super Speed ns a bullet, nail- 
ing yon far-off woodchuck or marmot, 
prairie dog, gopher, crow, field cat, skunk, 
snapping turtle or what-not pest — cight 
there! No more “beating the gun” when 
the aim is right. Tough specimens stay 
where hit. Winchester Super Speeds have 
25% higher velocity—60% more power— 
with either Kopperklad or regular greased 
lead bullet. Now in their fourth year. 
.22 Short—.22 Long—.22 Long Rifle—.22 W. R. F. 
sizes. For pests, take the hollow- 
oint bullets—they kill cleaner. 
Seepadere, so you're free of worry 
about bore rust. Winchester ac- 
curacy. And the cost no more 
than for regular rim fire .22s. 
Be sure to ask for Winchester 
SUPER SPEEDS. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 25-C New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


Yes, send me FREE your .22 rim fire Super 
Speed folder, giving ballistics of all sizes. 
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Onn 2 for a genuine EVIN- 
E that makes any row- 
io a motor-boat! Cruise up 
to 7 miles an hour; discover 
new vacation and fishing ous 
be fresh when you get 


World’s Lightest Outboard 
} egy Sportsman weighs only 24'/2 
, is easily carried in one hand, re- 
~“t. little \pece in auto or Pullman. 
quite streamline Hooded Power de- 
sign. Gallon of fuel lasts over 2 hours. 
Complete with Underwater Silencing, 


Automatic Tilt- 
Up, Flexo-Rubber ante car 
Steering, and oth- KY ' A 







er advanced features. Catalog 
shows lete line. Write 
today, EVINRUDE, 4115 N. 
27th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





MR. COMMANDER ! ! 


~ and Comrades" T wish 
fo present the Following 


in the Form of amohon:- 





—"That the Post Home Com- 
mittee be instructed to secure, 
as permanent property—by do- 
nation or purchase—at least one 
copy of WALLY'S BOOK OF 
A.E.F. CARTOONS for the Club 
Rooms and membership of the 
Post.” 





THAT'S THE EASIEST WAY TO 
MAKE SURE YOUR POST GETS | 
ONE. 


[All the Wallgren cartoons from the 
famous A.E.F. newspaper "The Stars 
& Stripes" reprinted in one volume— 
with revelatory remarks by Alexander 


Woollcott and John T. Winterich.] 


Ex-Service Men never tire of 
“reminiscing” through it. EVERY 
LEGION POST SHOULD HAVE 
ONE! 


Make that motion at your next 
Post Meeting, or—Sign this— 
coOU P O N—"— 
LEGION BOOK SERVICE 
The American Legion Monthly 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Please send me one book of WALLY'S 
A.E.F. CARTOONS for the $1.50 enclosed. 














NEWS OF VETERAN INTEREST 


OST American college and university 

students would bear arms in defense 
of their country if the United States were 
invaded, but they say thumbs down on 
a war for the invasion of the borders of 
another country. They said lots of other 
things also in a poll which the Literary 
Digest conducted with the help of the Asso- 
ciation of College Editors. In the poll, 
ballots were mailed to 318,414 undergradu- 
ates of 118 institutions and 112,607 ballots 
were returned with answers. The vote 
showed: 

1. Do you believe the United States 
could stay out of another great war? Yes, 
76,441. No, 34,913. 

2. If the borders of the United States 
were invaded, would you bear arms in 
defense of the country? Yes, 92,125. No, 
17,951. 

3. Would you bear arms for the United 


| States in the invasion of the borders of 


another country? Yes, No, 
89,765. 

4. Do you believe that a national policy 
of an American navy and air force second 
to none is a sound method of insuring us 
against being drawn into another great 
war? Yes, 41,407. No, 69,715. 

5. Do you advocate government con- 
trol of armament and munitions industries? 
Yes, 101,702. No, 10,030. 

6. In alignment with our historic pro- 
cedure in drafting man power in time of 
war, would you advocate the principle 
of universal conscription of all resources of 
capital and labor in order to control all 
profits in time of war? Yes, 91,088. No, 
19,521. 

7. Should the United States enter the 
League of Nations? Yes, 54,510. No, 
55,689. 


19,425. 


Navy’s Neep or MEN 


ULL support of The American Le- 

gion’s insistence in a National Conven- 
tion resolution upon recruiting the Navy’s 
enlisted strength to 91,400 men was con- 
tained in a report submitted recently to 
President Roosevelt by Secretary of the 
Navy Swanson. 

The Secretary showed that in 1934 the 
Navy had an enlisted strength of 79,700 
men, but 78.8 percent of the men needed 
adequately to man the Navy’s 302 ships. 
In other words, the Navy last year was 21.2 
percent short of the enlisted men needed. 
The Secretary stated that the fourteen 
battleships in full commission had but 77 
percent of the men required to man them 
completely. 


Homes For DisasLep MEN 


LTHOUGH plans for assisting disabled 
men to obtain subsistence homesteads 
through the direct co-operation of the 
| Veterans Administration and the F. E. R. 
| A. had to be abandoned because of disap- 
proval of the Comptroller General, the 





Veterans Administration nevertheless has 
been doing all that it could to help men 
who expressed a wish to benefit under the 
plan as originally proposed. 

The Comptroller General ruled that the 
Veterans Administration could not divert 
to the F. E. R. A. certain portions of dis- 
abled men’s monthly compensation checks 
in payment for expenditures which the F. 
E. R. A. might make. Since this ruling 
was announced, the F. E. R. A. has been 
dealing direct with applicants on plans for 
repayment. 

The Veterans Administration officials 
had forwarded to the F. E. R. A. more than 
a thousand applications up to April 1st. 
A large percentage of them had been ap- 
proved for consideration under the special 
plan. Applications which the Veterans 
Administration had not been able to. ap- 
prove have been forwarded for whatever 
consideration the F. E. R. A. may be 
able to give them. 


For Veterans Livinc ABROAD 
_ 1,500 World War veterans liv- 


ing abroad and entitled to receive 
benefits from the Veterans Administration 
have been restored to the full payments 
they received prior to the passage of the 
Economy Act, as the result of an Execu- 
tive Order issued by President Roosevelt 
on February 5th. The same order also re- 
stores former rates of payments to more 
than 700 dependents of World War service 
men. The Economy Act had specified that 
disabled service men and dependents liv- 
ing abroad receive substantially lower rates 
of payment than corresponding classes liv- 
ing in the United States. The Act of March 
28, 1934, had rectified this discrimination 
in many cases. 


Orpver Liseratizes LAw 


ESIDENT ROOSEVELT issued on 

March 1oth an Executive Order 
liberalizing compensation payments to 
widows and children of men whose deaths 
were due to war service, permitting com- 
pensation payments to dependents of 
incompetent veterans who disappear, ex- 
tending to one year the time for filing 
new evidence requested on claims and 
liberalizing dependency compensation to 
parents of deceased veterans. 

Under the new order, widows from 50 
to 65 will receive $35 a month, those over 
65 $40 a month. A widow with one 
child will receive $10 additional for such 
child up to the age of 10, after which 
payment will be raised to $15. For each 
additional child $8 will be paid to age 10 
and $12 after age 10. The new order 
permits payment of a pension to a depend- 
ent father or mother during dependency 
or remarriage, regardless of whether or 
not dependency arose prior to or after the 
death of the veteran from war service 
cause, 
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The fame of its roast possum and fragrant juleps 
was known throughout the Blue Grass country 


On clear moon- 
light nights, the 
guests of that fine 
old Crab Orchard 
Springs Hotel 





often pricked up their ears as the deep 
baying of ’ccon dogs floated in over 
the Kentucky hills. They knew what 
it meant, and smiled in happy antic- 
ipation—for when local hunters treed 
a possum, you could expect next day 
a meal famous all the way from Look- 


out Mountain to Louisville. 


But there was more than good old- 
fashioned Southern cooking to draw 
gentlefolk to that famous hostelry 
down in Kentucky, and to the more 
than locally famous waters of the near- 
by limestone spring. 

One thing upon which every South- 
ern gentleman of the day prided him- 


self was his judgment of bourbon, So 
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the local hotel sought far and wide 
for something to please the critical 
palates of its guests, and found a 
whiskey, made up Louisville way, 
that came to be called Crab Orchard. 

In those early days, that rich red 
bourbon didi’t even have a label. 
It wasn’t put up in bottles. They 


bought it by the barrel—and you 


Kentucky straight whiskey 
Made the good old-fashioned way 


Smooth and satisfying to taste 


Sold at a price anyone can pay 


were lucky indeed if they let you, as a 
special favor, carry a jug or two away. 

And thus, the old Crab Orchard 
Springs Hotel spread its reputation 
for the exquisite food and mellow 
whiskey to be found there. 

Bur more than sixty years rolled by 
before the whiskey labeled and bot- 
tled with the name Crab Orchard 
suddenly burst into nationwide fame. 

Prohibition had come and gone. 
People were searching for something 
hard to find. They wanted a straight 
whiskey—made the good old-fash- 
ioned way—and they wanted a low 
price. Crab Orchard filled all three 
wants so accurately that it became 


America’ sfastest-sellingstraightwhiskey. 


Lo A good guide to 





good whiskey 

















AMERICA’S FASTEST-SELLING STRAIGHT WHISKEY 





EXPENSIVE ToBaccos 


“IS THIS FACT Sikes, 
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iat t ai? i an golf champion, says: “I’m exhausted at the 


4 times National Single Sculls Champion: 


finish of a tournament, but I never mind. I “It’s easy to understand why Camels have 


t 
FLAVO R ] know I can always quickly restore my energy such mildness and flavor. Camel spends mil- 
‘A Camel with a Camel—it's a ‘lift’ I enjoy often!” lions more for finer tobaccos. That's value!” 
tastes like a million dol- 
lars!” Ellsworth Vines, Jr., - 
tennis champion, told us. a 4 
“That rich, mellow flavor 
appeals to my taste,” he 
continued, “and I actually 
feel a ‘lift’ from a Camel!” 
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Copeland, billiard cham- is oi ee 
pion: “I enjoy smoking 


ail I want. Camels are ) HEALTHY NERVES | Houtywoop, Caur.—“Any one who 


so mild that they never 

upset my nerves. When spends much time in water sports can’t afford to trifle with jumpy nerves,” 

the subject of ciga- says Harold (“Stubby”) Kruger, Olympic swimmer and water polo star. 
Above, you see “Stubby” in Hollywood—snapped recently by the color camera. 


rettes comes up, I say ‘I'd ed 
walk a mile for a Camel!’” “I smoke a great deal, and Camels don’t ever ruffle my nerves,” he says. 








